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There they have: 
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June orchard promise has been gen- 
erally of a character to encourage 
commercial fruit growers. This is 
particularly true of applies. The peach 
crop, while ‘promising ~ liberal in 
volume, will prove irregular, favored 
sections yielding well, but much ter- 
ritory both west and east given over 
to this fruit will show scant yield, 
due mostly to severity of last winter's 
frosts upon the slumbering fruit buds. 
Pears~ appear well, and so with 
cherries in the north and east. Plums 
and cherries from the Pacific coast 
are already in all northern markets. 

Following a generally good set of 
fruit, apple orchards have shown nor- 
mal progress during the first half of 
June, but too early to determine the 
“June drop,” with no indications of 
this being more than normal.  Ad- 
vices from correspondents. direct to 
this magazine indicate about the 
usual attention paid the past winter 
and spring to spraying fruit trees; 
perhaps some increase. 

Notes from Fruit Growers 

Prospects are good for apples in 
western New York, writes John Hall, 
and ali trees that blossomed have set 
fruit plentifully. Early apples did 
not set very heavily here; this also 
true of Greenings. 

Blossoniing just completed second 
week in June and outlook in our or- 
chards promising, particularly in the 
young bearing orchards. Peaches do 
not thrive in this section of the state, 
but pears are making a fine showing. 
{A. A. E., Dexter, Me. 

Baldwin apples have set very well 
and promise a good crop; pears ir- 
regular, early peaches a few, late 
varieties none.—[T. B. W., Hall, N Y. 


Orchards healthy, and as nearly as 


I can judge at this early date, indica- 
tions point to an abnormal crop of 
small apples, requiring much thinning. 
Bartlett pears nearly a failure, but late 
varieties have set well. ‘Peaches a fail- 
ure.—[A. C, Pease, Oswego Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Apple crop prospects here full crop, 
cherries the same, pears half crop, 
peaches 10%; this for northern part of 
Orleans Co.—[D. B., Medina. N Y. 

Outlook good for a large crep of ap- 
pies in this county. Sweet cherries will 
give a full yield. Peaches are a total 
failure, plums only a moderate crop.— 
‘agg T. Powell, Columbia Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Touching upon fruit prospects gen- 
erally in Pa, E. B. Engle, nursery in- 
spector, writes us that apples are gen- 
erally promising. Trees bloomed 
heavily and weather conditions to the 
middie of June favorable. Pears also 
promise well. Outlook for a heavy crop 
of peaches around Harrisburg. 

Apple outlook very promising, in- 
deed the best for years. Many more 
orchardists are spraying trees. Fruit 
set heavily and is forming fast. _ if 
June drop is light as probable, fruit 
must be thin to give best results.—[E. 
F, Hitchings, Orono, Me 

Around Holton, Mich, I estimate ap- 
ples about 60% of a crop with Spy, 
Duchess and Baldwin appearing in the 
lead.—[O, F, Marvin. 

The outlook for apples on the Pacific 
coast and in Mont is brilliant; in some 
sections the yield, including the fact of 
new orchards in bearing, will show 
notable increases over last yéar, 

Complaints are sent out from Va, 
notably the Shenandoah valley that 
York Imperial apple trees after bloom- 
ing heavily show an unsatisfactory set 

New Mexico trade estimates already 
guess 600 cars of apples from the 
Pecos valley, mostly Ben Davis, with 
other’ leading -varieties, Jonathan, 
Winesap and York Imperial. 





When Thinning Is Necessary it is 
very important that it be done. It 
is not always possible to regulate the 
size of a crop by pruning alone, al- 
though this is our aim. The pruning 
needs to be supplemented by thinning. 
We -have practiced thinning’ for the 
past four seasons with very satis- 
factory results. About 2% acres of 
Lemon Free, thinned, last season 
produced 65 bushels of fancy, 293% 
bushels A A, 185% bushels A, 20% 
bushels B, and % bushel of C peaches. 
Or, in other words, nearly two-thirds 
of the crop were fancy and A A. 
{R. A. Gill, Ottawa County, O 


Several Nurseries Report they are 
unable to either furnish or obtain 
Baldwin apple trees at any price. It 
will be interesting to know if there is a 
general shortage in the stock of Bald- 
win trees. It is a very popular variety 
in the middie ‘end New re states, 


Leara about the new and simple electric lighting plant 
onit that Seeand tes fasm lighting on a cheaper and more 
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Alfalfa an Imperial Forage Crop 


Empire Over Which Alfalfa Rules Restricted but Widening--What Has Been Accomplished in Eastern and Middle 
States---Farmer Killen of Delaware Secures Four Tons to Acre---Farmer Nelson of New Jersey 
Succeeds After Earlier Failures--Farmer Ruhlen of Ohio Describes his Methods 


HAVE been raising. alfalfa since 

1909, writes Frank Ruhlen of Mad- 

ison county, O. Ours is a gen- 
eral line of farming, common in this part of 
the corn belt. We were following a three 
and four-year rotation before beginning 
alfalfa. We would follow corn with oats or 
rye, sown with clover. When we had rye we 
would hog down all we could and harvest 
the remainder. When we sowed oats we 
would harvest it all. 

We would pasture most of the clover 
down; just cut a small amount to get hay 
for what stock we had on hand. Having 
studied the alfalfa plant and having sown 
it on the farm in 1899, which gave good 
results, I decided to try it and see if it would 
take the place of clover in our system. I 
began with 10 acres, sowing with the beard- 
less ‘barley, using 1% bushels barley to 15 
pounds. of alfalfa and 250 pounds steamed 
bone to an acre: At harvest we threshed 21 
bushels of barley to the acre. On August 3 
the alfalfa was cut, yielding 1% tons an acre. 
“It grew so rank after that we clipped it on 
September 15, leaving it on the ground and 
then had a good growth for winter. The 
following spring I sowed the other half of 
that 20-acre field. 

- Pasture as Well as for Hay 


We got a good stand and harvested three 
good crops of hay in season of 1911, and pas- 
tured it all the time. Whenever the alfalfa 
would get ahead of the stock—horses, cattle 
and pigs—ave would make hay. The winter 


of 1911-2 was a hard winter, and ice froze 
over the greater part of the 1909 seeding. As 
it was very level, much was killed, so that not 
nearly a full crop of pasture and hay was pro- 
duced in 1912. 


Consequently we plowed it 





up and put it in corn in 1913. But the 1910 
seeding was reseeded where it was killed and 
allowed to stand. This was done by scatter- 
ing the seed, then following with a spring- 
tooth harrow. We could not pasture this, 
as there was corn in half the field; hence it 
yielded three extra good crops of hay. 

After taking off the second crop we scat- 
tered 300 pounds of acid phosphate to an acre 
and harrowed again with spring-tooth har- 
row. But the ground was too dry for the 
harrow to do much good. We have harrowed 
it with that harrow once or twice each sea- 
son since seeding. The beardless barley 
never yielded us more than 25 bushels an 
acre; so in the spring of 1912 I seeded another 
field to alfalfa and used the bearded barley, 
sowing two bushels, and threshed 40 ‘bushels 
an acre. I decided to continue the use of 
the bearded barley. Last year I seeded 40 
acres in the same manner,.and threshed 36% 
bushels to the acre and had a fine stand of 
alfalfa. This has been a hard winter on 
alfalfa, but I think we shall have a good 
stand left. Some of our land is not drained 
well enough for alfalfa, but it does so much 
better than clover that I sow it even if I do 
think some will not do well. 

We will sow 25 acres this spring in the 
same manner, except to decrease the amount 
of alfalfa seed and increase the amount of 
fertilizer. Here is my method_of getting 
alfalfa started: I plow the ground after corn 
if I can get it done in good season, if not, we 
sow it without plowing. As soon as the soil 
is dry enough to work up nicely, we work it 
down just as good as we can. Much seed is 
lost if the soil is not fine and compact. We 
then take a combination drill and put alfalfa 
seed in grass séed box, barley and fertilizer 





in their respective places and sow all at once. 
We follow with roller, if possible, before 
rain comes. If it rains before we get it 
rolled and stays wet for a few days, I do 
not roll it until the alfalfa is well started, 
as I think rolling just as the seeds are sprout- 
ing kills many of the young plants. 

This seeding is done as soon in the spring 
as we can work soil without injuring it. There 
is nothing to do after rolling it until harvest. 
Care must be taken after cutting the barley 
not to let the shocks stand too long, as it will 
kill the alfalfa under the shocks. We always 
thresh from the field, so we have to look out 
for a machine early. 

We have used steamed bone and acid phos- 
phate as fertilizer. This year we bought 
some basic slag powder and are going to use 
it on part of our seeding. Last season I 
bought some very high-grade treated bone 
and used it in comparison with the acid phos- 
phate and could see no difference in barley 
or alfalfa at any time since seeding. I sold 
barley to my neighbors last year who seeded 
without using commercial fertilizer, but it 
yielded from 10 to 15 bushels less an acre 
than ours. I think we get big returns from 
the use of fertilizer on barley. 


ALFALFA ON LIGHT SOIL 
J.~W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL 
I think that I have not done well with my 
alfalfa unless I get a ton to a cutting and 
four cuttings from fields in their prime. One 
field now five years old has kept up this 
record since the first year and is still in 
good order. On test plots I have secured 
yields which would reach 12 tons to the acre 
a year. 
My best success with this crop followed 











Good corn land, 


adapt to the crop. Drainage, 


essentials and these can be supplied to almost any field. 


Any Soil, from Heavy Clay to Light Sand, Will Produce Good Alfalfa 


like that shown in the.picture, is easiest to 
limestone and inoculation are the 


If you 





have tried once and failed, see which thing was left out. 
of four to six tons of hay per acre will be worth the trouble. 
is realized in favored sections, especially in the West and South, 


The yield 
This 





 geeding during the first week in September. 
I usually plan to fit the ground thoroughly 
after a crop of cabbage, cantaloups or early 
potatoes, followed by cowpeas turned under 
the last week in August. My soil; being a 
light, sandy loam, rarely gets so dry that it 
won’t turn even in midsummer. After plow- 
ing, I apply a ton of lime to the acre and 
harrow it in thoroughly. The ground on 
the five-acre field mentioned never had alfalfa 
before, so I inoculated it from another field 
with four or five loads of soil to the acre. 
This was done on a dull day, the inoculating 
soil being harrowed in immediately. 

After the harrowing I sowed 10 pounds of 
‘the best seed I could get to the acre, then 
used a drag harrow and a weeder on the field 
and followed again with a second sowing of 
10 pounds in the oppogite direction and sub- 
sequent harrowing and weeding as before. 
During the next year I secured three cuttings, 
each with a crop 3 feet high and one cutting 
with a crop 18 inches high. The yield that 
year was as good as any Nebraska farmer 
can boast. 

I thoroughly believe in first-class seed. 
What I purchased that year cost 22 cents a 
pound, but I could have bought alfalfa seed 
‘at 15 cents a pound, The seed I got was fresh 
and clean and free cf dodder. I would rather 
pay 25 cents a pound for such seed than 
accept poor stuff as a gift. The results of 
such an opinion are seen in the crop, now in 
its fifth year, and good for at least a ton 
to each cutting without any fertilizer being 
applied since the first year. That year a 
mixture of 2-8-5 goods was applied at the 
rate of about 500 pounds to the acre. 

I feel confident that the person who has 
tried nitrogen in some available form as an 
application to newly seeded alfalfa will find 
that it pays, popular opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding. There may be land where 
nitrogen is not needed, but on my soil I have 
certainly found an application pays. I have 
also found it profitable to use about 500 
pounds of hydrated lime to the acre at inter- 
vals. of two or three years. Where liming 
is neglected no alfalfa is seen. 

Nothing would prompt me to sell the 
alfalfa hay I grow for less than $30 a*ton, and 
I would dislike to part with it even at that 
price. To me it is worth its weight in the 
best wheat bran, and as I can get such good 
yields, the crop pays me very well, especially 
as I feed it to hogs and horses, and when I 
have them, cattle also. I would rather have 
one ton of my own well-cured alfalfa hay 
than:two tons of ideal clover and timothy 
bay, which I can purchase in the neighbor- 
hood at $15 or $16 a ton delivered. Some of 
my neighbors still stick to clover and timothy, 
which yields them from one to 1% tons of 
hay an acre. At first they called me a crank, 
but now several are following my lead and 
are profiting as well as I am. 


ALFALFA NEEDS HEAVY FEEDING 

In New Jersey one of the most successful 
growers of alfalfa is John P. Nelson of Mon- 
mouth county, N J. He made many failures 


before finally succeeding with excellent crops. ~- 


How he has won in the battle is described 
by him in the article following: 

Without going into the history of my many 
failures before success, suffice it to say my 
first five attempts were utter failures, at a 
cost of about $3000; or, when you take into 
consideration the work, seed and loss of the 
use of land for other crops, it amounts to 
that much, and was cheap at the price. I 
smile now‘when I remember how many of 
my friends begged me to give it up, saying 
I was crazy and foolish, and did not know 
when I was licked. Now that I have suc- 
ceeded, they gracefully admit I am a winner. 
I never had any doubts about winning, if 
I could only hold on. 

I will just shy there are four things abso- 
Jutely necessary for success. They are inoc- 
“ulation, lime, drainage and fertility. The 
last seeding I put in was in August. The 
ground had been in corn the year before. 
After the corn was removed the ground had 
_a@ heavy application of manure, then in April 
d in two bushels of Canada field peas 


and one bushel of oats to the acre. The peas 
and oats were cut and fed green to the cows. 
Then the ground was plowed and scraped, 
then 1500 pounds of lime broadcasted and har-. 
rowed in, then disked both ways, then 400 
pounds alfalfa soil drilled in, then 35 pounds 
seed broadcasted and covered with weeder; 
all this to an acre. 

Although the season was very: dry, the 
result was the best clover at that time of 
year. Alfalfa cannot be successfully grown 
on low, wet ground, but it thrives on high 
or rolling ground, where water cannot stand, 
with average fertility. If inoculated with 
soil from a field where alfalfa has grown, 
and plenty of lime, I ean see no reason why 
anyone should fail to grow alfalfa. It is the 
best grass on earth. I have'on several occa- 
sions. drilled in cowpeas in the spring, one 
bushel to the acre, and plowed them under 
just before sowing the alfalfa, when I wanted 
humus in the soil and had no manure, One 
fall I sowed on rather poor land one bushel 
vetch to an acre, which was turned under 
and sowed to alfalfa in August with excel- 
lent results. 


CULTIVATING SWEET CORN 


A. E, WILKINSON, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y 


Sweet corn does not call for greatly differ- 
ent cultivation than other corn, if this other 
eorn is grown under an ihtense method. Usu- 
ally sweet corn will require more attention 
than ordinary field corn, because continued 
growth is desirable for best success. Sweet 
corn is also more tender and hence requires 
more careful tending. A weeder may be used 
until the corn is 3 or 4 inches high. Careful 
men can use the tool longer. 

After the plants have reached this hight, 
row cultivation must follow. If certain 
weeder teeth are removed that tool will serve 
for a cultivation or two. Some growers use 
a light, old-fashioned A harrow. With cer: 
tain teeth removed this gives good surface 
culture for getting air into the earth, and 
killing weeds. Following these weeding tools 
now comes the horse cultivator. It has been 
my experience that shallow cultivation with 
a fine mulch on the surface at all times will 
give much better results than deep cultiva- 
tion at first with earlier cultivation later. 
With a fine-tooth cultivator it is possible to 
work quite close to the rows, thus reducing 
hand hoeing to a minimum. It is desirable 
to use the hoe once or twice on sweet corn. 
This is particularly necessary if grass or 
weeds escape the early cultivation. 

The cultivator should ‘be used throughout 
the growing season; at least once a week at 
first for the best development of the corn. 
If rain is frequent, it is practical to use the 
cultivator following a rain, as soon as the 
soil is dry enough to permit of thorough 
cultivation without injury to its texture. For 
the good of the corn, cultivation cannot be 
too often repeated. Of course, the more 
times corn is cultivated the greater the 
expense, but the better the corn. Some peo- 
ple claim that three times is enough for 
their sweet corn. But these folks usually do 
not harvest large crops. Where a man culti- 
vates 10 or more times the returns, as a rule, 
are greater. People often say that the num- 


ber of times of cultivation tells the yield - 


of the crop. 


Remove the Suckers 

Weed control is fundamental in sweet corn 
tillage philosophy. You can’t get a good crop 
of sweet corn with weeds choking the patch 
or field. Equally important with good cul- 
tivation is removing the side shoots or suck- 
ers. Where suckering is dene, the plant more 
freely responds in the production of more 
marketable ears. When working through the 
corn with the hoe the side shoots can be 
removed. Grasp these firmly in the hand and 
with a somewhat side’ jerk separate from 
the main stalk. Ordinarily, labor of collect- 
ing these stalks and carrying to the barn is 
greater than their food value when fed 
to stock 

Two things can be done while hoeing and 
suckering: removing the barren stalks and 


“selecting out the piants not given to sucker- 


: 
‘ 


ing for seed perposes the following year. The 
barren stalks influence the kernels of the corn 
for subsequent seedings. Where the question 
of detasseling is concerned, this may be done 
at the time of suckering. By using different 
varieties and watching their habits as well as 
the habits of individual plants of that variety, 
observing which ones do not freely sucker 
the-grower is enabled to secure seed of like 
character. If you want to get good, sweet 
corn séed study the growing plants in your 
own’ patch and spot the good plants and the 
good ears as they grow. In this manner 
heavy yields and high quality can be quickly 
bred into the corn. 


MAKING GOOD PASTURES 
G. E, JOBE, GREENE COUNTY, 0 

It is my custom to lay the foundation for 
our pasture field a year before any seed is 
sown. From summer to winter we draw the 
homemade fertilizer to the fields in which 
corn is planted, and follow our usual method 
of rotation crops. The sod fields are plowed 
for corn, sown to wheat, then followed for 
two years in grass, after wheat. We sow 
with wheat about two quarts of timothy to 
the acre. At the same time 160 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer are put on to the 
acre. Along about the last week of the 
next March we sow from four to five quarts 
of clover seed to the acre. For some years 
we have been mixing common red and alsike 
clover seed in proportion of one part alsike 
to three or four parts little red. This mixture 
gives good results. The only drawback is 
the alsike gets ripe too soon for the harvest- 
ing of this mixed grass collection when we 
want to make it into hay. 

As permanent pasture, it is a good plan to 


- sow other grass seed, especially blue grass. 


This can be sown early in the spring; but not 
with the other grass seeds. The seed is so 
light that you cannot cover the ground so 
well as when a heavier seed is sown. In our 
section it is not necessary to sow blue grass. 
Several years ago I seeded a field to grass 
that I wanted to get into permanent blue 
grass for pasture. On this field no blue 
grass was sown, but it is well set now. I 
would have got better results had I sown the 
blue grass. The only reason that I did not 
was because our alfalfa fields soon get a 
thick sod of blue grass, which we wish we did 
not have. Too many think pasture fields are 
able to return good results withoug attention. 
Spread the contents of the barnyard over 
the fields with the manure spreader, and in 
that way keep up the power of the pastures. 


WHY FAVOR THE SOY BEAN 
J. W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


I find the soy bean easier to handle than 
the cowpea. Usually I sow it about June 1 
and harvest it mature by October 10 or 15. 
Holly Brook is a medium sized early variety, 
Wilson and Pekin are smaller, but earter. 
I cut for both hay and seed. The latter is 
worth about $2.50 a bushel. The yield ranges 
from 20 to 25 bushels an acre to the season, 
sometimes as high as 35 bushels. Hay runs 
from one to three tons an acre. It is much 
relished by hogs, cattle and horses. 

Soy bean hay is not as easy to cure as 
alfalfa, clover or timothy, because it has 
thicker, moister stems and the weather at 


‘the time of harvest fis usually not as warm 


as during ordinary hay harvests. Soy beans 
are excellent to follow crimson clover: They 
come in well after a crimson clover crop 
has been gathered for seed, which, of course, 
is- later than ordinary harvest time for this 
clover. . By this means it is possible to get 
two good crops from the same land in one 
year and still have the land clear in time to 
sow winter wheat. The usual time for wheat 
sowing In this section is October 5-20. Another 
advantage of this arrangement is that both 
these crops favor wheat, because of the nitro- 
gen they leave in the soil. 


Appler Rust Proof Oats gave the best 
results of seven varieties tested, with a yield 
of 2624 pounds of hay per acre, in some tests 
at the San Antonio experiment station. 


~ 















Alfalfa Successful on Most Soils 


Essential Points to Observe--One Excellent Field on Sand, Another on Heavy Clay---Limestone Usually Needed--- 
Inoculating Should Not Be Neglected---Several Successful Methods---Cultivation Considered 
Desirable---Personal Experiences Recorded--Best Time to Sow Alfalfa 


OR alfalfa good drainage, not too 

tight subsoil, plenty of limestone 
inoculation and thorough soil prep- 

aration before the seed is sown, are the essen- 
tial points. On a few soils, where there is 
tight subsoil, success has been obtained, 
although these successes are contrary to the 
commonly accepted rules for growing the 
crop. On any good corn land, a splendid stand 
should be obtained with very little difficulty. 
Some recent trials by farmers in various 
places have demonstrated that a soil that is 
almost pure sand, on which few crops will 
give first-class results, will raise good alfalfa. 
One of these men is H. J. Anderson of Cass 
county, Ill. “My first attempt to raise alfalfa 
on sandy land was 12 years ago,” says 
Mr Anderson. “I commenced on a field of 
one acre that had been in cowpeas the year 
before. One small corner of the field had 
black soil, part of it was what I would cali 
medium sand and part of it was light sand. 
I put a good coat of manure on the sandiest 
part and after every rain I harrowed the field 
thoroughly. The first week in September I 
sowed 40 pounds of seed. This was more than 
I expected to use, but I made a mistake in 
measuring out the amount. As soon as the 
plants came up, I began looking for nodules 
on the roots. In the 
corner that had black 


too much should not be expected from it. 
Alfalfa will grow on a few svils without the 
use of lime. This depends entirely on whether 
they are sweet or sour. 

“On a field near Janesville, Wis,” relates 
W. W. Weir, “alfalfa was seeded in June, 
1912, without a nurse crop. The whole field 
was inoculated and there was a_ splendid 
stand. Later in the summer, however, the 
crop did not grow well, and the next year 
the plants turned yellow and failed. A test 
of the soil showed it to be very acid. In one 
spot, however, there was a rank, heavy 
growth of alfalfa, and a test of this spot 
showed no trace of acid present. Numerous 
examples of this kind might be cited where 
limestone has proved the one. essential 
factor.” 

It is commonly stated that wherever sweet 
clover thrives, alfalfa also will do well. This 
has sometimes been misinterpreted. Because 
sweet clover grows abundantly along a road- 
side is no indication that it would also do 
well on the back fields of the adjoining farms. 
Sweet clover, like alfalfa, is a lime loving 
plant, and wherever there is an abundance 
of this element, as along a macadam road 
or @ railroad embankment, it will make a 
splendid growth. In Green Lake county, Wis, 





soil, the plants were 
well inoculated, due, I 
think, to the water 
_ running across this 
corner. I took a few 
bucketfuls of dirt from 
there and scattered it 
over the other part of 
the field just before a 
rain. In this way the 
whole field was thor- 
oughly inoculated in a 
short time. < 

“The next year I 
got two light cuttings, 
and could not tell any 
difference between the 
light sand and _ the 
black soil. The fol- 
lowing spring I scat- 
tered 300 pounds of 
ste@med bone meal 
and nine barrels of air- 














slaked lime. I have 
never seen before or 
since so heavy a stand 
. of alfalfa as that 
which came after this. 
In three cuttings we 
got eight big loads of 
hay from the little His 
field, and the fourth 
cutting it was more 
than knee high, and I 
pastured it the balance 
of the season. Do not pasture your alfalfa 
too heavily, for if you do it is only a question 
of time until blue grass will take it. I now 
have about five acres of alfalfa, and part of 
this is on loose blow sand. My advice for 
sandy land is to put in cowpeas first, follow- 
ing with alfalfa, and sowing some steamed 
bone meal and limestone.” 


for $20,000. 


February 25. 


dam 


Limestone Absolutely Essential 


Lime in some form or another is absolutely 
indispensable in a soil seeded to alfalfa. This 
one principle has remained fundamentally 
important since the crop was introduced. 
Alfalfa will not, under any circumstances, do 
well on sour soil. Whole trainloads of crushed 
limestone have been used in the corn belt in 
the last two or three years and in almost 
very case profits have followed its use. Lime- 
Stone ts not a magic fertilizer, however, and 





Bull Calf Here Pictured Sold on Pedigree 


A single Holstein bull calf sold in Chicago, the other day, 
The purchaser’ was a company of Chicago business men 
who are also dairy breeders at Barrington, III. 
by R. E. Haeger and T. B, Getzelman. 
Segis Pontiac Chicago and is still a youngster, having been born 
He was sired by King Segis Pontiac, who is the 
sire of 33 daughters which have qualified for advance registry, 
was Johanna De Kol Van Beers. 
records of 40 pounds of butter in seven days, 15] pounds in 30 days, 
and 541 pounds in 120 days. This is the world’s record for butter 
production in 120 days. 


The calf was sold 
This calf is named King 


This cow has official 


one farmer got a good stand of alfalfa, but 
his neighbor with the same kind of soil did 
not succeed at all. An investigation showed 
this to be due to the dust from a 
‘macadam road, blown over onto the field. 


Must Have Inoculation 


Why one field needs inoculation and 
another does not sometimes cannot be 
explained. There is no way to determine 
beforehand whether or not a crop will thrive 
without artificial inoculation, althotgh it is 
recommended by many that as it is such a 
small job they would always take the chance 
and inoculate. It will do no harm and may 


make the difference between success and 
failure. 

It has sometimes been found that a field 
where alfalfa previously had been grown, 
even though the crop failed the first time, 


will be well inoculated. Probably most soils 
contain a few of the necessary bacteria, but 
they are obliged to lie dormant in the absence 
of alfalfa or sweet clover roots on which they 
can multiply. When a few of these plants 
grow in a field, as in case of a scattering 
stand of alfalfa, they multiply and are pres- 
ent in large numbers when the new crop is 
seeded. Some men have made use of this 
idea and regularly put a handful of alfalfa 
seed in with the grass or clover which is 
seeded on their meadows. A few plants come 
up here and there and gradually the whole 
farm is brought into condition to receive 
alfalfa. 

There are numerous methods of inocula- 
tion now in common use. Some of the com- 
mercia! cultures which go under various trade 
names are reliable, and if properly handled, 
give first-class results. One thoroughly satis- 
factory method which is perhaps the oldest, 
is simply to take wp a wagon load of surface 
soil from an old alfalfa field or a sweet clover 
patch and harrow it into the surface of the 
new field. 

“There is no infallible rule for seeding 
alfalfa any more than there is for seeding 
clover or any other legume,” says C. C. Per- 
vier of Bureau county, Ill. No farmer should 
become discouraged and give up trying, even 
though he has had several failures. I have 
observed that men seem to have a desire to 
start alfalfa on the poorest land on the farm. 
This is with the idea that it will build up 
the fertility of the soil. A peculiarity of 
alfalfa, however, is that it is tender and del- 
icate at the start, even though it is exceed- 
ingly hardy and difficult to kill out later on. 

Various methods have been tried for cul- 
tivating an alfalfa field to keep out the 
weeds and grass. The disk, the weeder and 
the spring-tooth harrow have been the favor- 
ite implements. They will tear up the sod a 
good deal and are very helpful in the matter 
of eliminating weeds, blue grass and crab 
grass. The man who is attempting it for the 
first time probably will be afraid he has 
ruined his field. After alfaifa has started, 
however, it is hardy and can stand much 
abuse. The roots are deep in the ground and 
in a few days the field will begin to look 
healthier than ever. 


BRAIN WORK ON THE FARM 
CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, N ¥ 


I enjoy best the brain work connected with 
the farm. I believe, too, that the time 
expended wisely at the farmer’s desk is the 
time that helps most to bring success. This 
conviction is based on my own experience. 
for in numberless instances I have found ways 
to cut expenses here and there that would 
not have occurred to me had I not had the 
account before me. Many times I would keep 
from buying a thing not needed in order to 
keep down my cost'of living and increase 
my net profit. Thus I have been able to get 
a bigger bank account for a “rainy day.” 

My accounts are kept in simple diary form. 
They take only a few minutes of my time 
each night to make the entries for the: day. 
A whole month’s record is written on two 
sheets and these can be glanced over easily 
and quickly at any time. The headings for 
each day of my 10-year book are as follows: 
“Day, Weather, Occupation, Sales (to whom 
for what), Contracts made (with -whom), 
Cash received (of whom for what), Cash paid 
out (to whom for what), Bills receivable (of 
whom for what), Bills payable (to whom for 
what), Important memoranda.” 

The record thus kept is one especially val- 
uable in collecting and vaying debts. The 
dairy or any other system of bookkeeping 
is the best kind of evidence in court. 
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“Capewell” i= 
Hold Shoes Best 


If horse shoes don’ t stay on you 
know why—‘‘Capewell’’ nails are 
t used. Ask your shoer to use 

e Capewell™ * nail with the 

check mark on the head. 
- Best nail in the world at a fair 
Price-—not the cheapest regardless 
of quality. Any shoer can afford 
$e Capewell."" Made by 


"oad CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
Hartford, Conn., A. 
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GRADE CROSSING DEATH TOLL 
Thousands of Lives Sacrificed Needlessly—Figures of Casualties— 
Fatalities Confined Chiefly to Rural Districts—Law Makers Neg- 


lectful—Railroads Selfishly 


Protect the grade crossings! This 
demand has been voiced in vain a 
thousand times in every state in the 
union. Protect the grade crossings; 
every member of every legislature for 
a score of years has heard this urgent 
and proper call of the people. Pro- 
tect the grade crossings, has been the 
cry of indignant and outraged decency 
every time a tragedy has come into a 
rural community through what is lit- 
erally the engine of death. 

Deaths at grade crossings in a single 
year in the United States far exceed 
aggregate fatalities in army and navy, 
and in state militia, covering ail the 
years since the close of the civil war, 
now a half century ago. The “hor- 
rors of war’ fade into the inconse- 
quential compared with this utterly 
senseless waste of human life at the 
grade crossings in peaceful America. 
This is not a subject in which to in- 
dulge in flowery flights of fancy. It 
is too sordid, too gruesome, too dis- 
quieting. 

What Are the Actual Facts? 


According to official figures of: the 
interstate commerce commission, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1913 exactly 1125 
men,- women and children were killed 
by steam railroad engines or cars on 
grade crossings, and 117 killed on 
electric roads; total 1242. 

Official figures for the fiscal year 
1914 are not yet available, but during 
the first three months thereof the 
commission reported 420 persons 
killed on steam road grade crossings 
and 46 killed on electric grade cross- 
ings; total 466. 


One Death Every Six Hours 


Thus official. figures 
monthly fatalities for 
114 persons, or four 
day in the year. 

In addition, 


show average 
15 months of 
deaths every 


official figures show 
that in the 1 Smonths 4759 persons 
were injured at grade crossings, an 
average of more than 10 a day. Fur- 
thermore, all these figures, appalling 
as they are, cover only ‘those roads 
which extend through two or more 
states. They do not cover short state 
lines, belt railways or interurbans 
whose systems are confined to one 
state and whose fatalities at grade 
crossings would enormously’ swell 
these totals, perhaps doubling them. 

In studying the official figures, it is 
not possible to segregate as to rural 
and urban districts. But it is con- 
sidered safe to say that three- 
quarters or more of the grade cross- 
ing accidents occurred in rural com- 
munities or small towns. Nearly all 
of the large cities have rigid safety 
provisions and many of the smaller 
cities have them. 

In many railroads the officials 
thereof manifest in a disconcerting 
manner the element of human selfish- 
ness—because the pocketbook is 
touched. It COSTS to protect human 
life and limb. It requires substan- 
tial outlay to eliminate high clay 
banks or clumps of trees or old build- 
ings which hide railroad crossings; 
to provide gates and watchmen. And 
the railroads evidently ‘need the 
money” to enable them to pay divi- 
dends on shares often inflated and 
water-logged. 

For many months past an influen- 
tial group of railroads has been be- 
seeching the Interstate commerce 
commission to grant permission to 
raise freight rates 5% or more, and 
thus increase their revenues many 
millions annually. Do we hear them 
promising to spend any part of this 
enlarged income in making it safer 
for the farmer and his‘family to drive 
about and cross the steel rails, either 
in wagon or automobile? No; or at 
best grudgingly... High finance, as dis- 
closed in the disgraceful methods in 
Rock Island, in New Haven, and 
others west and east, evidently seeks, 
not so much safety and conservation 
of human life, as the promotion of 
larger schemes where the dollar is 
placed higher than a proper regard 
for the rights of others. So much, 
in brief, as to the angle taken by the 
transportation companies. 


Recreant State Legislatures 
+ Now what ofthe failure of duty to 
constituents on the part of law mak- 
ers, the purported “representatives” 
of the plain people? 
The facts are, iegislatures as a 
whole have been strangely indifferent 


a 


Indifferent—~The Way Out 


to insisting -on adequate laws 
safeguarding grade crossings; 
still the slaughter goes on. 

The executives have not proved 
overzealous in enforcing such pro- 
tecting measures as_are on the statute 
books; and still the slaughter goes on. 

In untold numbers of instances 
coroners investigating the tragic 
deaths of grade crossing victims have 
found the railroads guilty of gross 
negligence; dnd still the slaughter 
goes on. 

Then have followed appeals to law 
makers and executives, for reforms, 
these calling forth responses (if any) 
of the most evasive character; and 
still the slaughter goes on. 


Daily Death Trap for Farmers 

Driving car or carriage to town 
today for business; driving to church 
tomorrow; driving for pleasure and 
recreatian, farmer and townsman alike 
must approach the grade _ crossing 
with apprehension. He must realize 
that the death trap may be set for 


for 
and 


him and for loved ones with him. He~- 


must know that those whom he has 
supported with his votes altogether 
too often become, upon assuming 
office, indifferent to such a conrmon- 
place duty as taking an active part in 
seeing to it that railroad crossings are 
made safe for the plain people. This 
representative, for reasons which may 
not appear on the surface, evidently 
fails to set a very high value on the 
life of the farmer. 

Summed up, the grade crossing 
crime continues because. the people 
are “easy,” the corporations utterly 
selfish, the law makers in altogether 
too many instances recreant to their 
trust. It is cheaper to pay. a few 
paltry hundreds to the survivors of a 
crossing tragedy than to safely elevate 
@ railroad track above the wagon 
road, or even to install protecting 
gates. 

“Safety First” the Slogan 

Irrespective of present or prospect- 
ive dividends, of favorable financial 
statements prerequisite to borrowing 
further millions in the world’s money 
markets, the railroads must first of 
all provide safety in travel for those 
who cross their right-of-way. They 
must separate grade crossings by over- 
Pass or underpass, a method so gen- 
erally in vogue in Europe. Where 
this is not done, the grade crossings 
must be efficiently protected by gates, 
operated by responsible caretakers. 
Safely first must be the slogan. 

Who is to take the initiative in this 
reform? The people. Granted, .that 
this subject has been threshed over 
for generations until it is threadbare, 
facts are facts, and it is high time 
proper action is taken. 

The nation’s birthday is about to be 
celebrated; but much more safely to 
human life than a decade ago, while 
still permitting full play of exuber- 
ance of youth and energy of man- 
hood. Why not make the next great 
reform along the_line of conserving 
life at the grade crossing? It may 
be generally agreed that the law mak- 





ers will not take: the initiative. They 
haven’t so far! Therefore, they must 
be forced to do their duty. They 
must see to it that the railroads in 
turn do their -duty, which clearly is 
to take the steps above indicated. 
The way to do this, and the only 
avenue ef approach—is the ballot. 
When to begin—now, this summer. 

Learn through direct inquiry what 
your legislators will do to bring about 
these reforms. If lukewarm or in, 
clined to dodge, nail them. Make it 
perfectly clear that when up for re- 
election they will bé defeated and 
retired for exactly this specific atti- 
tude on the “safety first” issue. If 
they are seeking your vote for the 
first time, exact a pledge that must 
be carried out to the letter and with 
greatest prompitude. There is no 
politics in this. It is only common 
sense protection to the home ana 
family. It is up to.the people to 
enforce their just demands. 





Steps in Growing Alfalfa 

E. S&S AIKEN, WARREN COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Alfalfa requires a soil rich and 
full of humus. [I do not say that 
ground in ordinary farming condition, 
if properly treated, even though de- 
ficient in plant food, will not produce 
some alfalfa; it will, but if you would 
grow alfalfa don’t go about it in a 
half-hearted way; better seed a fourth 
of an acre properly and win, than seed 
@ larger acreage and get a sickly crop. 

My experience indicates that the 
very best crop to precede alfalfa is 
early potatoes. The ground must be 
well drained. Surface water is fatal 
if it stands for any length of time. 


Harrowing In the Lime 

Rake up potato tops and apply lime. 
If burned lime is to be used it shouid 
have been previously slaked; apply 
at least one ton to an acre.. If ground 
limestone is used see that it is finely 
pulverized and apply two tons to ar 
acre. You no doubt will get good 
results with a less amount than above 
stated, but personally I would rather 
use more than less. I have found 
the manure spreader very satisfaciory 
to apply the air-slaked lime. [{ havc, 
however, spread much of. it wit’ 
shovels directly from the wagon. Thos 
latter method is not quite as satis- 
factory, as it is hard to distribute 
it evenly and is a very un»leasant, 
dusty job. The ground rock <an be 
appiied either with a drill or a lime 
sower. 

After applying the lime harrow the 
ground thoroughly and then harrow 
some more. It should now be left 
a few days until the weed seeds have 
germinated. Then harrow again, re- 
peating the operation two or three 
times. Should you be fortunate 
enough to have showers, harrow im- 
mediately, or as soon as it will do to 
stir the ground, as your success or 
failure now depends largely on the 
amount of moisture your ground con- 
tains for the balance of the season. 

Inoculate the soil by using 500 
pounds of good soil from am old al- 
falfa field or a sweet clover patch, 
or use an artificial culture. We 
usually ggw the soil broadeast, sitting 
in back end of the wagon box, sowing 
with box hands; this covers the 
ground very rapidly and with little 

{To Page 8] 




























Will you buy wood shingles, which burn 
and rot, or Edwards Steel Shingles, which 
= absolutely rot-proof and fire-proof? 
res buy wood shingles, that have to be 
nailed on, one at a time, or Edwards Steel 
Shingles, that go onin clusters of 100 or more? 
Will you buy wood shingles at a b.g price 
or Edwards Steel Shingles at lew prices, 
direct from the maker? 
The time —e — is now—before you have 
invested y good money. 


Edwards Steel Shingles 


Factory Prices— Freight Pald 
Dea’s dge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
Fooling which always rusts. oe! have 
s method that absolntely prevents rust t- 
ting a foot-hold, as 125,000 people ave a i it’s 
~—: Process. 
. no expert work- 


famous awards ‘Tigh 
» . extras, no too 

man can aS it with hammer 

and. nails. Pat’ ‘em on right over old roof or on 

sheathing. Outlast four ordinary roofs. No 

Sold direct from factory 


use 
WRITE Set es og Oller and. Hoot and our out Spe- 


ll come by mail. The en judge. 
Then decide Aichi is which’— Edwards 
Steel Shingles or wood shingles. Gino’ size s 
roof, if you can. (132, 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. ’ 
612-662 Lock Street, Cincinnati, 

































DEATHTO HEATES| NEWTON'S 


Pte A by A the 
cause — Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers ete. Best Oon- 
ditioner and Worm Ex- 
Her, Used by Veterinarians 
years. first or 
second $1.00 can cures heaves. The 
ean is guaranteed te cure or money refunded. 
per can at dealers’ or sent direct prepaid. Booklet free, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, eledo, Ohio. 
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- Get This Great Book 
Famous Stockmen 
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Good Milkers Increase Cow Values 
CHARLES ABNETT, ORLEANS COUNTY, VT 


Many young heifers are absolutely 
ruined by careless or rough milkers 
during the first week of the milking 
period. Through bad treatment they 
get a bad reputation as poor milk- 
ers, while the fault lies entirely with 
those who handle her. A good milk- 
er is probably a greater rarity than a 
good cow. The cow is a sensitive 
creature and requires to be handled 
in a gentle manner. No portion of 
her body is more sensitive than her 
udder. It is a great relief to the cow 
to have her distended udder relieved 
of the milk there is in it, but she ex- 
pects it to be drawn quickly and gen- 
tly, not unnecessary tugging at the 
teats, but by a gentle, rapid pressure, 
and with a downward movement of 
the fingers. 

As a rule, with her 
cow's udder is swollen 
the skin distended and very sensi- 
tive. It is wise to wash the bag and 
teats with warm water and wipe dry 
and apply vaseline after milking. 
With clean cows and clean stables, 
the next step should be a clean milk- 
er, and to be a clean milker does not 
necessarily mean that a man-~- must 
wear a white duck suit. It does 
mean that he must have clean hands 
and clothing. The milker must be 
neat in his methods. and keep the 
utensils neat and clean. 


first calf the 
and tender, 





Standardization of Wool 


At the wool conference recently 
held in Washington, it was shown that 
through lack of standardization it has 
appeared to be impossible for wool 
growers to know the grade of wool 
they are producing or its r value 
in the market, Were wool stand- 
ardized into grades and these grades 
intelligibly made know to the grower, 
it would undoubtedly lead to a better 


quality of wool produced and would 
put the wool industry on a higher 
and more satisfactory plane. The 


suggestion made that sheep breeding 
farms be established in different parts 
of the country met with approval on 
the part of men in Washington con- 
ference. They want one of these 
farms located in the inner mountain 
states and a second farm somewhere 
in the interior part of the country. 
The purpose is to conduct experiments 
to determine what type of sheep will 
produce the most desirable quality 
of wool, and what type also will be 
best adapted to conditions existing at 
presegt. 

It is beneved that under the direc- 
tion of experts a survey-for the 
country could be made that would 
be helpful to the sheep industry in 
all localities. The rap given the ag- 
ricultural colleges because of the in- 
attention to the sheep industry is 
timely and may lead to more atten- 
tion where it has heretofore been 
lacking. In some states a short course 
in wool, wool growing and sheep 
breeding would be fruitful of results. 
What agricultural college will be the 
first to take advantage of this need? 





Keeping Sweet Cream Butter—The 
government has recently tested a 
Marge number of packages of butter 
which were made according to given 
specifications” for the navy depart- 
ment. It has found that butter pro- 
duced under stipulations herein given, 
proved good for storage purposes. The 
butter is made from _ pasteurized 
cream not more than .23% acid, water 
content of butter 13%, salt 2% to 
3%%. The butter was stored at a 
temperature below zero, was made be- 
tween May 1 and August 20, and 
stored in tins process-lacquered on 
both sides. After being in storage 
seven to nine months, the government 
finds that butter deteriorated only 1% 
to about 3 points. 

Using Foreign Condensed Milk— 
Condensed milk from Holland is be- 
ing supplied consumers in eastern Pa 
through an agency established in 
Philadelphia. Fourteen-ounce cans 
retail at 10 cents. This has been made 
possible, through putting milk on the 
“free list... The Holland food cor- 





poration intends to establish agencies 
in many cities, it is said, and the 
claim is made that this is “the second 
largest. milk coacern in the work.” 
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a 30 Day Road Test Free! Wholesale 
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Do As Nearly 200,000 
Have Already Done! 
Get a buggy that 
envy—and get it 
.00 less than they pay for inferior 
made buggies years behind the times. 


You This Big Book 


He sends it to you at Ig f expense. 
He pays the postage. Itis worth $25 to 
to you anytime you buya buggy! It 
will make you anexpert judge of buggies 
—make it impossible for anyone to ever 
fool you on buggy value. Over 125 differ- 
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H. C. Phelps, Pres., The OhioCarriage Mfg. Co. 












PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 
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regular, healthy breeders with Steriloid. Also 
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Green Mountain Silos 


made of Canadian fir a¢ special low 
prices during June only. 

Ask us for special circular giving 
particulars. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
343 West St. Rutland, Vt. 
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Perfecti y Air- tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make 
absolutely air-tight. That Lae 
ensilage sweet and fresh down 
forkful. Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench neede 

i> steel hoops form ot Wh 
to last a lifetime—of ite or Yellow 
ae Oregon Fir or Cypress, 
ay pay more money, but you cant 
bape better silo. Our motto is 

Quality, W rite today for free catalog, 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. 00. 
Box 38-B, Frederick, Md. 





stand for perfect cow com- 
Pfort. Are fall chainhanging.low 


with hinges on the side. Made of hi, 
grade steel, with Le smoo 
wood lining. 
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Harris’ Sanitary 
Prices moderate, Write to-day. 


Harris Mfg. Co., Box 1% Salem, Ohio 


First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


This splendid little book has been written frou 
& practical point of view to fill a piace in dai 
lite-ature long needed. It is designed primarily as 
@ practical guide to successful dairying, an elemen- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially in 
short course classes. It embodies underlying princi- 
les involved in the handling of milk, delivery to 
actory, shipping station and the manufsctufe of 
butter on the f It is written in a s 
popeler way, being free from technical terms and 

easily understood by the average farm boy. It is 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
chemistry, the foundation sciences of modern dairy- 
ing, besides treating fully ordinary conditions found 
on the farm and in the dairy. »* fact it avswers 
the questions in detail which confront the pract 
dairyman daily. It covers those necessary det 
regarding secretion 4 milk, methods of cooling, 
creaming, cream ripening, churning, turning, working 
and packing the finished product for r 
tical details involved in th a 
cream are given. The use of the 
illustrated and fully explained. The book 
the thing for the every day dairyman and 
be in the hands of every farmer in the 
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Week Ending June 20, 1914 


% The Shoe Fits 


“This periodical recently discussed 
the situation of agricul- 
tural education at Cornell university. 
Wot only did American Agriculturist 
_ @xpress its own views as to the agri- 
cultural situation in relation to the 
people of the state, but reflected pub- 
lic opinion generally. It is of no par- 
ticular concern to this journal 
whether the president of the univer- 
gity took that editorial to heart or 
mot. The editorial was not inspired 
gt Ithaca, and whether or not it ex- 
presses the views of the agricultural 
faculty it nevertheless does reflect 
public opinion outside the university. 
The state of New York is now, and 
thas been for years, appropriating 
Jarge sums of money to the cause of 
agricultural education in the Empire 
state. This money is appropriated 
ostensibly to the New York state col- 
jege of agriculture, but the money is 
expended under the control of a pri- 
wately administered institution. The 
people of New York have very little 
te say about the administration of the 
‘state college of agriculture. Presi- 
‘- @ent Schurman has bulldosed the 
| g@@ministrative officers of the agri- 
_Gulturai college for years. He is out 
of step with agricultural progress, is 
not in sympathy with agricltural 
‘people and lacks their support as 
- well as their approval. 

- Regardless of what has been said 
or done, the battle for agricultural 
efucation is still to be fought in New 

k. It is the misfortune of the 
agricultural college that so many 

of the ablest agricultural thinkers, 
‘gome of the noblest characters in farm 
education, some of the brainiest men 
' 4m broad country life matters, have 
ie from the state agricultural 
os" im disgust because of the pres- 





Z of New York believe in agri- 
“education, They want their 

te have one of the best state 
tural colleges in the land, and 
want as able a faculty as can 

- And.then, in the de- 

the f of 

iege, they want it 


dens in sympathy with and sions the 
lines of @emocratie ideals. 


They be- 
lieve that if they give the money they 
have a right to say how it shall be 
spent, and that they shall control the 
agents that spend it. As things are 
at present, the people have practically 
no control. Cornell university at the 
last analysis is privately contrelied 
and privately operated just as are 
other private colleges and institutions, 
and until a boagd of trustees is actu- 
ally appointed by the governor er the 
legislature, public control will not be 
possible. Dr Schurman and his 
friends will gain nething by insisting 
that criticism against their policy is 
the result of facts inspired by mem- 
bers of the agricultural faculty or by 
friends of the institution at Ithaca. 

For President Schurman’s inferma- 
tion we giadiy make this statement: 
American Agrieulturist does its own 
thinking, and not now, nor in the 
past, nor in the future, so long as the 
present editorial body is in control, 
will it be influenced in its editorial 
opinions about him, about any of his 
faculty, or any of his personal ad- 
herents, by what he or anybody else 
may say. This periodical acknowl- 
edges but one authority of dictation. 
That authority is the farmers of this 
land. When this journal speaks it 
seeks to obey that class, and it seeks 
when it speaks to reflect public 
opinion as coming from farmers. One 
thing is certain, this journal has not 
sought to be the spokesman of public 
opinion from within the university, 
but without the university. In this 
case of issue the agricultural side of 
Cornell university and the taxpayers, 
undoubtedly, view the situation from 
the same viewpoint. 


Best Sort of Independence Day ° 


This year let’s have the jolliest Inde- 
pendence day of all. Let’s make it 
safer and saner than ever. Last year it 
Slipped a cog and didn’t come up to 
promises of former years. Instead of 
having fewer casualties due to fire- 





works, firearms, etc, it had more than ° 


July 4, 1912, but tess than any other 
year of the 20th century and many, 
many of the 19th. Look at the record 
prepared from official returns by the 
journal of the American medical so- 
ciety : : 
INDEPENDENCE DAY CASUALTIES 
Injured Total 
1,131 1,163 
947 988 
1,546 1,603 
792 2,923 
5,092 
5,460 
+249 
,994 
3,637 
8,983 
So 1913 was not so uncivilized after 
all! But why the slipping back? Penn- 
sylvania was the worst offender—more 
than 40% of the total, 491, Of this 
number, 340, or nearly 70%, were re- 
ported from Philadelphia. What a 
record for the city of Brotherly Love! 
It is high time that the people of the 
Keystone state, and eSpecially of Phil- 
adelphia, should have ordinances to 
prevent such needless injuries. Pubiic 
sentiment has grown so strong that 
there should be no trouble about en- 
forcing a law of this kind. So also 
the whole land. : 





The wheat crop of 1914 evidently is 
going to be the biggest on record in 
America, though it re- 

What Will mains to be seen whether 
Prices Be? that will be the case in 
other parts of the world. 

It is too early yet to speak finally 
of what America will make in the way 
6f corn, oats, rye and barley. Bumper 
crops, of course, may mean lower prices 
than for several years past, but if this 
helps to bring about renewed and 
larger prosperity among the consum- 
ing masses in other vocations, it will 
help to even things up for the farmer. 
The steadier feeling and higher range 
of prices in the wheat market during 
the past two or three months, shows 
that the supply of large and smali 
grains produced by the world in 1913, 
together with the stock of previous 
crops, was only about enough to meet 
the demand; and right now western 
Europe is restive under indifferent crop 
outlook there. Could the home crop 
have been marketed only as required 
for consumption, farmers conld have 
got even better prices for their 1913 
harvest_than the very excelient figures 
received. This situation was pointed 
out by the Orange Judd crop reviews 
from July to November last year, but 
American farmers had no way of pro- 
tecting against the flood of Canadian 
grain forced upon the markets of the 


porting bureau will furnish all possible 
data to the printed pages of this mag- 
azine from week to week as the 
progresses. i 





The empire over which alfalfa rules, 
while not as large as that of corn or 
wheat, or of some 
Imperial Alfalfa ef our other field 
erops, is yet the 
most remarkable cause of the quality 
and riches that follow in its wake 
wherever this menarch goes. The 
time is not far distant when alfalfa 
will occupy every available acre in 
every congenia) area, east. or west, 
north or south; when the demand for 
the crop and for its products for seed 
and hay on the farm and for meal 
in towns and cities will be even 
greater than the supply. Strange as 
it may seem, alfalfa has not been 
generally accepted in schemes of ro- 
tation. In some sections it is very 
popular, but taken as a whole al- 
falfa still remains a questionable 
guest with the rank and file of 
American farms. Nevertheless, the 
testimony is conclusive that alfalfa 
will grew in practically every state 
and in every section of the state if 
perseverance and careful attention 
are given to the details of culture. 
Though much has been said about 
inoculation liming and feftilizing, it 
still remains a fact that these topics 
arouse no intense interest, although 
of vital importance, and too  fre- 
quently are passed by as secondary 
incidents of no moment in making 
alfalfa trials. On earlier pages of 
American Agriculturist appear arti- 
cles representing the experience of 
successful growers. They recite the 
personal testimony of enthusiastic 
farmers who have mastered the 
secrets underlying the successful pro- 
duction of this wonderful crop. Read 
them and utilize this knowledge. 





No high school in a rural district 
should neglect its courses of agricul- 
ture. Not only are 
teachers with agricul- 
tural training being 
added to the high 
school faculty, but modest laboratories 
for agricultural study are also being 
provided by boards of education. This 
general rule is spreading in all direc- 
tions, in every state. Farmers believe 
in good educational training for their 
children, but they demand that this 
training shall be productive of the 
greatest use to the boy or girl after 
he has left the school. It is all right 
to teach for better citizenship, but 
the best citizenship is secureg only 
through the best training that best 
fits fer one’s life work. It has been 
frequently demonstrated in these col- 
umns that 95% of our rural youth 
never secure further education than 
what the high school gives. In per- 
fect honesty, therefore, it is fitting 
that our high school courses be 
adapted to the meeds of 95% who 
never go to coliege rather than to 
the needs of 10% that do go to col- 
lege. If the greatest service to the 
greatest number is to be applied to 
any condition of life it should be 
applied to the education of our 
children. 


Steps in Growing Alfalfa 
. {From Page 6.] 
exertion. The soil. should be dis- 
tributed either on a cloudy day or 
in the late afternoon. Harrow it in 
immediately. 
Sowing Alfalfa Seed 


We are now ready for the seed, 
which should be sown about July 2% 
in northern New York, preferably 
after a good shower. The wheel- 
barrow seeder is a satisfactory tool. 
Sew both ways, using “half the seed 
each way; on ground properly fitted 
20 pounds an acre is better than 
much more on poorly fitted ground. 
Get your seed in time to have it tested 
fer purity and germination. 

Except on very light soil we prefer 
not to roll. the ground after seeding. 
However, there are some rollers on 
the market that are excellent for this 
purpose; the old type of smooth roller 
destroys the loose muich left by the 
weeder, assisting the moisture to 
evaporate very rapidly and defeating 
= very object we have been working 

r. 


High School 
Agriculture 





THE EDITOR. 


By C-W.BURKETT 
Saving Roadside Trees 

One of my New York correspond- 
ents is very much disturbed about the 
destruction of trees along the high- 
ways. in his part of the state both 
telephone and trolley companies piay 
havec with the trees in building their 
lines. It seems that adjoining prop- 
erty owners have no relief except to 
bring action for damage in a court of 
law. This being very troublesome, 
recourse ip this way therefore is 
seldom made. My correspondentsays : 


“Ajong one stretch of read about a 
mile I recemtly counted 59 trees dam- 
by poles and wires; some oniy 
slightly, others more so, and still others 
nearly dead. I weuld Uke to see this 
matter taken up by you and others in 
a position to do se and keep it going 
until we get protection for the trees 
of the poor as well as of rich, both 
now and in the future. Few people 
wili set trees along the highway at 
best, and if these that are set out and 
others already growing are destroyed by 
telephene culprits, there is little hope 
for the future. While this kind of tree 
destruction does not affect the farmer's 
pocket quite as quickly or directly as 
the reguiation of commissionmen or in- 
ereasing banking facilities or buying 
guaranteed feeds or fertilizers, it never- 
theless ts a subject worthy of all the 
consideration that may be given it.” 

What my friend says is absolutely 
true. I have called attention to this 
destructive tendency on the part of 
telephone and trolley companies here- 
tofore. One does not iike to hire a 
lawyer and go to law with these road- 
side corporations. And he ought not 
to be required to. Roadside trees 
really are the owner’s property; he 
has cared for them, pretected them, 
guarded them, often set them out 
with his own hands, and if the trees 
are destroyed it is not only a financial 
loss to the owner, but exceedingly ex- 
asperating to his feelings. 

We can disprove of constantly go- 
ing to the legislature for redress and 
relief, in protecting ourselves against 
wrongs, but it seems that there is no 
other resource but to do this. [If it 
were absolutely necessary that trees 
be destroyed or injured in order to 
carry these lines along the highway, 
the excuse would be justified, but it 
is not necessary. In some sections 
the human feelings of the workers 
have been such that they have spared 
the trees, and there the trolleys. run 
just as safely, and the telephone lines 
are just as satisfactory as are those 
in other places where the trees have 
been destroyed. 

Is it necessary to take this matter 
to the legislature and ask relief? I 
don’t know what to say myself. 
When I see how careful people have 
been in some places I think that the 
passing of new laws is unnecessary; 
but then again, when I see how trees 
have been butchered in other places 
my patience is exhausted and [I feel 
like rushing right off and sounding 
the alarm and asking everybody to 
join in to help in saving the trees and 
in punishing the culprits responsible 
for their destruction. What shall we 
do about this-matter? I wenld like 
véry much to hear from others. If 
relief can be secured in some other 
manner or has been secured in some 
other manner elsewhere, let's all 
know about it, and if there is no relief 
in sight possibly we better join hands 
in securing a law that will protect 
property owners and the trees. Such 
a law can be prepared, and I believe 
public opinion will secure its passage 
if relief other\.ise is not available. 
What do our readers think about this 
‘matter, and what ought to be done 
to protest the trees and save our own 
self-respect ?—[C. W. B, 





Irrigation Abroad—The high de- 
velopment of agriculture in northern 
Italy is due to careful cultivation and 
to a fine ‘irrigation system. Many of 
the farm holdings are only five acres 
each. The rotation is a four-year 
one, wheat, clover, wheat, maize. In 
larger farms, running up to 500 acres, 
the rotation is wheat and clover, the 
clover lasting two or three years on 
an average. Then the field is plowed, 
and rice grown for -two years, fol- 
lowed by maize, then wheat ‘again, 
which recommences the rotation. For- 
age crops are a great feature in this 
part of northern Italy, province of 
Milan, and there is one cow per 
hectare (2% acres) of land. Milk 
sold must contain at least 2%% fat. 
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A low-priced, outdoor paint 


Use Everjet for farm machinery to pre- 
vent rust, especially if the machinery is 
to stand outdoors through the winter. 
Use it for all kinds of ready roofings, 
galvanized iron and tin, pipes, stacks, 
tanks, boilers, windmills and fences. 
Booklet free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
as Fos Ps elphia 
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it Costs You ye AL learn what we po olfeg 
and how ou will be astonished and 
convinced. a bicycle, tires or centeice until 
you get our aol an new special offers. Write teday. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-76, CHICAGO, ILL, 








Alfalfa Seed 


Our choice American grown seed should be 
sown, during August and September. 


Crimson Clover 


Great soil improver, early green food, hay and 
grazing. 


Winter Vetch 


“Vicia Villosa,”’ the only reliable 
Excellent cover crop, 


Genuine 
Vetch for Fall sowing. 
hay and green manure. 


Special Leaflets Free 


Write for leaflet, sample and price of seed 
needed, also price for any other Farm Seeds 
desired. 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel whe 
wagon 















a ty lifting, eee 

draft, fon’ t rut roads. Spokes 
don't loosen— wheels ‘don't dry out or rot. 

Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 


Siectric Wheel Ce., 2 Elim Street, Quincy, Ws, 


W E L L DRILLING 


MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deép or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on Wheels or on sills. With engines or horse pow- 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. ny mechanic 
€an operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., -- Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE ACRE -AN-HOUR SIFTER 


beats every hand implement for killing 
Potato, Melon Bugs, Cabbage Worms, etc. 
Appties Plaster, L me, ete. yi with Paris 
or Arsenate of Lead. Regulates to 
nts, also to appiy any 
quantity of any kind of manufactured — 
fneecticides. Will operate as fast as desi 
Better, easier and faster than ony, 96, $10 or 
+ 9d y pump. Insist on your Jer 
v1 {nie wentrtal Nittle imple- 
ment. Agents wanted. Circu- 
lars. bw et one Setter Ceo, 
Dept. C, Poughkeepsie, N. 
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School Agriculture 
By MILO N. WOOD. 

_ Formerly Principal of Pittsvilie (W ise.) High School 

This is @ work of unusual excellence, and fe an- 

fd fell of materia pany b ate gags. 
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paper. $40 pages. § x 7 inches. Prige Net, $.90 
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Another Service for Subscribers 


Almost every farmer at times feels 
the need of special information about 
the crop, and about market prospects 
of the crops or stock he is raising 
or is likely to have for sale. Even 
if you carefully read from week to 
week the original and exclusive in- 
formation furnished in this magazine’s 
crop reports, market news, Commer- 
cial agriculture notes and the other 
special information .gathered by our 
Orange Judd erop reporting bureau, 
you often feel the need of consulting 
with an authority on these subjects, 
with referehce to their special appli- 
cation to your own private affairs. 

Therefore, we have instituted a con- 
sulting department in the Orange 
Judd service bureau to furnish just 
this kind of information to subscrib- 
ers who feel the need of it. Of course 
we cannot guarantee the future of 
conditions affecting supply and de- 
mand in prices. But with all the 
resources of its crop reporting and 
service bureaus, “the old reliable 
Orange Judd” has a vast quantity of 
information on past, present and fu- 
ture conditions affecting agricultural 
values and prospects. 

Each and every one of our readers 
is at liberty to write to this magazine 
asking for any specific information 
desired as to present conditions and 
future prospects for anything or 
everything he has to sell or buy. The 
outlay and ability this service in- 
volves is of the highest order, yet such 
questions will be answered without 
expense to anyone who incloses with 
each question $1 to apply toward his 
subscription to this magazine, either 
as a new subscriber, if you are not 
already on our list, or as a renewal 
beyond the date to which your sub- 
scription may now be paid. Thus you 
may obtain this invaiuable service 
without expense therefor. 


Another Farmers’ Bank 


M. D. sends us a blank upon which 
he is asked to subscribe at $100 a 
share to the capital stock of some 
bank that is not named _ thereon. 
Whether such an investment will pay 
depends upon the management. Under 
the contract submitted, M. D. will 
have to pay the further sum of 3% 
of his subscription. to the Central 
States trust company for its services 
in organizing the bank. He says the 
trust company offers to put up 10% 
or 20% of the capital of a little state 
bank with $10,000 stock, which the 
farmers in Clark county, Mo, think of 
starting. It is only three miles from 
the county seat which has three good 
banks that are fighting this move by 
the farmers. 

Under these circumstances, such an 
institution ought to succeed, espe- 
cially if its shares are scattered in 
small lots among the well-to-do farm- 
ers.in the neighborhood, all of whom 
will bring their deposits and transact 
their business at the farmers’ bank. 
Go in and win. Under proper man- 
agement banking is one of the sim- 
plest forms of associated effort among 
farmers, and none is more needed. 


A Square Deal 


I bought a bill of nursery stock from 
an agent representing Heath & Co 
The agent gave me a written guarantee 
in behalf of the company to replace all 
stock mentioned in my order that was 
not living in the spring cf 1913. A num- 
ber of trees died, but I was unable to 
get satisfaction until you took hold for 
me.—(Charles Penk. 

Since the time of this transaction 
the nursery referred to has gone into 
other hands, but the present manager, 
H. W. Gottschalk, has done the right 
thing by shipping Mr Penk another 
lot of apple and peach trees. He does 
this although he claims that the agent 
had no authority whatever to give 
such a guarantee. Probably this is 
true, for otherwise any traveling agent 
could commit a nursery to an un- 
limited extent. This emphasizes the 
importance of not accepting either 
the verbal or written statement of 
traveling agents, but all conditions 
of contracts for the sale of nursery 
stock should be confirmed in writing 
with the head office of the nursery. 
Then there can be no mistake. The 
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above named nursery had not adver- 
tised with us, but since it has thus 
given its customers a square deal its 
advertisements will be accepted. 





Apple Day Bigger Than Ever 


Appie day this fall will be cele- 
brated as usual on the third Tuesday 
in October. Plans are under way 
whereby the event will be bigger and 
more significant than ¢ver. It is ex- 
pected to enlarge considerably on the 
plans adopted last year so there will 
be a more general observance, partic- 
ularly by department stores, hotels, 
restaurants, etc, and by others who 
sell apples throughout the country, 

The executive committee of the In- 
ternationl apple shippers’ assoc iation | 
at its recent meeting recommended | 
that there be no change in date of 
apple day. Efforts are being made to 
have the western fruit interests see 
the wisdom of retaining the original 


date. These interests had sought to 
hame a day several weeks later so 
that both sections of the country 
could celebrate the event simulta- 


neously. About 75 associations in the 
United States and Canada have 
adopted the date mentioned, and a 
great many states have also adopted 
it. Therefore, for the present year 
it seems unwise to change the date. 





Using More Fertilizer—A steady in- 
crease in the available supply of fer- 
tilizers is indicated by the latest sta- 


tistics of the federal government. The 
domestic manufacture of fertilizers, 
for example, as reported by the 


bureau of the census in 1909 amount- 
ed to $104,000,000, or nearly double 
the total reported for 1904. Of phos- 
phate reck the domestic production 
has doubled since 1902, the total for 
1912, according to the United States 
geological survey, being about 3,000,000 
tons, of which 1,000,000 tons were ex- 
ported. Of cottonseed oil cake about 
one-fourth of the total consumption 
of 1,500,000 tons is used for fertilizer 
purposes. Imports of fertilizer mate- 
rials have also increased, data com- 
piled by the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce for the period 
ended with April, 1914, indicating 
greatly enlarged arrivals of nitrates, 
potash salts, and other similar mate- 
rials.” Nitrate of soda ranks first in 
value of imports, 








EYE STRAIN 
Relieved by Quitting Coffee. 





Many cases of defective vision are 
caused by the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia where «coffee 
is used in large quantities, many lose 
their eyesight at about fifty. Tea 
contdins the same drug, caffeine, as 
coffee. 

A N. J. woman writes to the point 
concerning eye trouble and coffee. 
She says: 

“My son was for years troubled with 
his eyes. He tried several kinds of 
glasses without relief. The optician 
said there was a defect in his eyes 
which was hard to reach. 

“He used to drink coffee, as we all 
did, and finally quit it and began to 
use Postum. That was three years 
ago and he has not had to wear 
glasses and has had no trouble with 
his eyes since. 

“I was always fond of tea and 
coffee and finally became so nervous 
I could hardly sit still long enough to 
eat a meal. My heart was in such a 
condition I thought I might die at any 
-time. 

“Medicine did not give me relief 
and I was almost desperate. It was 
about this time we decided to quit 
coffee and use Postum, and have used 
it ever since. I am in perfect health. 
No trouble now with my heart and 
never felt better in my life. 

“Postum has been a great blessing 
to us all, particularly to my son and 
myself.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble pow- 
der. A teaspoonful dissolves quickly 
in a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. 30c and 50e tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“There's a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 











How to mee 
at Mill Prices Write x4 


us. 

will oni 
you our prices which will surprise yon 
Mill prices on bright dry lumber shipped di- 
rect from our Yellow Pine mills. Prices far 
below what you would pay loc 

Lumber of a better quality than 

usually sold from the retail lumber yard. Get 


our prices on small orders as well as large ones, 
See the savings. The capacity of our Yellow 
Pine millsisover 75 million feet annom,and 


we carry a stock of over 25 million feet of dry 
famber from which to fill orders. 
shipped for free inspection. 


Home Owners °° 
Carpenters 


Contractors « 


you. Special bills sawed out. Get our esti- 
mate before you place your order, 

M4 W We can furnish Doo 
Mill ork Sash, Trim, Moulding, 
Porch Work, Hardwood Flooring and every- 
thing that goes into your building. 


Club Orders We ship jd woe or mere 


pasties 
ques lub By and 
You ~~ e oaks apes ee os 


Send No “Money! 


We will shi GYrect to any, Cenpeneibie 
party on a) e ov can unload inspect 
Overy piece of the shipment bef fore paying us @ cent. 


Write to us now for 
Write Today j, full particalars. We 
anteed pe of — Tow . > aasloan 6 


ill bri itl to d 
Sf our liberal method of doing business. Write today. 


Home Lumber & Supply Co. 








343 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 332R, Chicago 





bree - 
20-P, $34.95; 4 B-P, $69.75; 
ay GH-P,$99.35, 8 B-P,$139.65; 128-P,$219.90 


\\ 20 venta torun, Osher 21000 we bo 8 BP, 
Engi 
Engines 

- Portab!} Special Gevrlgeviee 
| yh wuheete creance, 


ws reliebtoqpaning as savers @ vee for 
Thousands Ee we, > fe all 
60 Days Free trial ¢ eu buaranes 


New Book FREE—(most under 


lron 
1808 Oakland Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, HO. 











Send Your Boys and Girls te 


The New York State School of Agriculture 


at Morrisville, N. Y. 

Betentifie and Practical Lastruction ip 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
Excellent Equipment in all branches. cre Fi 
wholesome environments. Puttion free'to 
dente of New York State. Entrance 
moderate. For Catalog write 


F,G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, MORRISVILLE, W. ¥. 











Farm Manures 


By CHARLES E. THORNE, 
Director of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be avoided. In order that the fundamental 
principles governing the use of menures may 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion is 
given of the origin, nature of soils, the proc- 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 
farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth. These funda- 
mentals are further illuminated by the a 
of a long continued field experiment im the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime. The 
author has measured the value of manure 
means of crops produced for long periods 
years and as compared with the increase proe 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure for 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be used % 
greatest advantage and the niga = 
catch crops and green manures 
is the Jife work of an experimenter and prac- 
tical Farmer. It begins with study on pe 
farm, followed by a quarter of a century of 
large opportunity for the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 
tific principles underlying the farmer’s work, 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 














ners of Ohio by the dairy and 
department of the agricultural 
‘ sion to see that nothing con- 
trary to the pure food laws be done 
3 season. Stringent rules have 
yeen in force several years against the 
“use of sulphate of copper or blue 
~yitriol in the canning of peas and in- 
“spectors from the commission made a 
our of the canneries the past week, 
hen the canning of peas started, to 
x Feiterate these rules. According to 
Bg ZA 3 BE. Strode, members of the agri- 
- eultural commission in charge of the 
enforcement of the pure food laws he 
does not ‘expect much trouble from 
“the use of sulphate of copper, owing 
‘to the agitation which the “depart- 
‘ment has kept up for several years. 
. Qhio eliminated the use of sulphate 
of copper in the canning of peas sev- 
~ eral years ago, being the pioneer in 
this work. At that time the federal 
2] adhd permitted the use of sul- 
Pphate_of copper in this manner for 
the purpose of improving the color 
‘of the peas, provided it was so stated 
jon label. The government later 
, that this drug be not used, 
‘same 18 has been selected as the 
tase for the annual wheat field day 
Ohio agricultural experiment 
at Wooster and the occasion 
to be a notable one in the 
Itural affairs of the state. Tne 
bers of the agricultural commis- 
1 and Gov Cox will attend. 
college of agriculture leads in 
‘number of graduates at Ohio state 
gis ersity ‘this year, with 199 out of 
‘a otal of 650. The college of arts 
‘comes second with 159 and the col- 
“lege of engineering third with 121. 
i. Freeman, secretary of the 
via ~ national grange, delivered the grad- 
uating address to the students in the 
; two-year course in agriculture , at 
es ano state ‘university, Thursday even- 
re There were 28 graduates in agri- 
Si re and two in horticulture. Mr 
Freeman told the students to go back 
+ to. the farm and work for themselves. 
'*He told them not to stay in the gov- 
‘ ment service too long, if they de- 
ey to go into that service. 
: € persons were elected in each 
“Seonty Saturday to compose the new 
Sr! ‘board of education, under the 
fs x enacted school code. On 


ie 15 the terms of the county board. 


_ ‘Members. begin and they will meet in 
ea county on that date and organ- 

. Before July the 
school ‘district containing a 


clerk of a 
Population of or more must 
> wishe: the county board if the district 
eee to be exempt from the super- 
ion of the county board. Not later 
n July 20, each county board must 
lect a county superintendent. Many 
eS the »oards will likely choose the 
 e€ounty superintendent when they or- 
- ganize July 15. 
' August 1, the county boards will 
certify to the county auditor the num- 
“ber of teachers employed in the vari- 
_ ©us school districts and the amount 
appropriated to each district for the 
payment of its share of the salaries 
of the county and district superin- 
Ghabdente. The term of the county 
rintendente yunninn August 1 and 
ore August 17 the county board 
y out supervision districts. 


Accepts Lever Bill Conditions 


Gov Cox has approved the formal 
teptance of the state to the con- 

: ms under which the state of Ohio 
_will on July 1 receive $10,000 from 
; © federai government under the 
‘er bill for.agricultural extension. 

ie state will set aside a-like sum 

be used in this connection. Next 
one 8 share under the Lever bill 


one "Charles BE. Thorne of the 
agricultural experiment station 
is ‘the chief speaker at the farmer 
y' celebration at the.Columbus home 
ducts’. exposition Thursday. 
brne emphasized the value of lime 
asa fertilizer, stating that the very 
Way in which to use it is to pul- 
‘the limestone rock and mix it 
the soil. He said you could not 
fe soil fertility without lime.~ Often 
Productivity of the soil is in direct 
with the amount of lime in the 


>I Joseph Wing, the alfalfa expert 
ipehor and tovrd said limestone is the 
yher and foundation of all soil fer- 
Soil fertilization is the mother 

nd foundation of all fertilization, for 
the sofl is better, the people are 
the community is better and the 

ne inant advantages of 


Sanember of. ey ul- 
ion, spoke in the mos: 
rms of the fine. outlook 
throughout the 

ase said that the 
of busi- 

cel-or any other 

. He referred 
which is now 


to. these lai 
Prot George Livingston, 


“who. has 
been named. as the temporary head of 


the department of agronomy in che 
college of agriculture, Ohio state 
university, is now traveling in Germany 
studying conditions in that country so 
that he may give first-hand informa- 
tion to the students, He-is making a 
special investigation into the field 
crops of Germany. Prof A. G. McCall, 
the head of the department, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence... A 
three-year course in agronomy is one 
of the new features of the university 
instruction. 


Auto Licenses 


The high water mark has been 


“passed in the number of automobile 


livenses issued by the state of Ohio, the 
total this year now exceeding 100,000. 
When the. 1914 tags were issued, Gov 
Cox predicted that the 100,000 mark 
would be reached and he asked -that 
tags number 99,999 and 100,000 be is- 
sued for use on his automobiles. This 
was done. The demand for tags hag 
been so great that it is now estimated 
that it will exceed 110,000, and if there 
is a rush after July 15 when the 1915 
models come out, as was the case last 
ycar, the total may reach 125,000. As 
it now is the state of Ohio stands sec- 
_ond in the number of autos registered, 
“being surpassed only by New York 
state. The contract has just been iet 
for the 1915 tags, which will have 
black letters on a.white background. 
The order was for 125,000 tags at 20 
cents per pair. 

A new fish hatchery costing about 
$20,C00 will be erected by the state 
agricultural commission, under’ whose 
control the fish and game department 
now is, at Put-in-Bay to replace the 
hatchery destroyed by fire recently. 
The ,members of the commission. ac- 
companied by Chief Fish and Game 
Warden Speaks Visited the site and ex- 
plained to the architect the details of 
the new hatchery. It will be practi- 
cally fireproof. Work will be pushed 
en it so that the work of propagating 
the new fish can be started in the fall. 

The commission also looked into the 
fish industry along Lake Erie, over 
which the commission exercises some 
control. According to Sec Gayman of 
the commission there are fewer viola- 
tors of the fish laws on Lake Erie than 
ever before. 


Discontent in Milk Circles 
H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY. O 


Recent rains have delighted farmers. 
The ground had become very dry and 
all kinds of crops were suffering. 
Wheat was spotted with small growth 
in places; the heads are short, wide 
cracks are in the ground and a 3% loss 
in appearance from that of May 1. 
Many fields of cats show not more than 
8 inches in growth; the very. early 
planted corm came up well and has a 
fair growth, but in many fields comn has 
come up very unevenly. Much of the 
fate plowed ground is very lumpy. 
Meadows short; it is too late now to 
revive the grass in some of them. 

Farmers who keep many cows and 
who feed heavily with grain, have 
saved their pasture grasses. The acre- 
age planted to potatoes is less than lAst 
year, There is a noticeable dullness in 
the demand for small sized horses. The 
900-peund horse is offered, with no 
buyers; but thére are many of them. 
They are generally cross-bred from 
small mares and Percheron stallions, 
and in many instances not well fed, 
while young, half-starved in winter 
season. Cows are not so high in price 
as last year. More milk and cream are 
shipped into cities from a, distance 
than in’ former years, which curtails 
the demand from near by dairies, 

A determined effort has been made 
to lower the price of milk by the 
wholesale buyers, but they do not low- 
er the price to the consumers. Im- 
mense buildings are being erected by 
the wholesale buyers, who a few years 
ago had very small beginnings. They 
cnce had small one-horse wagons; now 
they have autos in which to haul their 
milk. The milk producers have not 
made tremendous profits. 

+ The demand for milk, cream, butter 
and ice cream is constantly increasing 
with the growth of cities. Profits in 
dairying are not increasing to the milk 
producers, Many remain in the busi- 
ness for the reason that they are in it; 
they have the cows, and the pay is sure 
every month. It is difficult to sell cows 
which have been giving milk for six to 
eight months and they continve in the 
everyday slavish business, no Sunday 
rest as people in the cities must. have 
fresh milk on Sundays as well as other 
days. There is good work for. the 
speakers in farmers’ -institutes to take 
up this question of milk production, 
and laws for the protection of milk 
and butter producers, 

There’ is time. yet. to. prepare 
ground and sow seed which will 
produce good. feed for. cows next 
winter, and thus Save the ex- 
pense of ‘buying’ so much grain 
feed. The prospects aré that the oats 
poy will be very light; timothy mead- 


ws light; millet should be sown this - 


maith: sorghum sown -with wheat 


Ba takin extelient every alternate hoe, ? 


nt fait: feed for cows,- 


re 


June 20, farmers will have most of 
their transplanting done, and where 
the work was done early, tobacco 
plants have taken a good hold and the 
outlook is encouraging. New York has 
experienced a dry, backward spring 
and this has had an influence on the 


acreage put into the weed. The same. 


can be’ Ohio, but the drouth 
was broken the first week of June and 
with plants ready for the fields, farm- 
ers have made short work of giving 
plants a chance to make good out in 
the open. The following paragraphs 
tell of local possibilities for the crop 
now started. 
Well Set in Ohio 


Tobacca prospects look favorable. 
Not much plant rot in beds. Planting 
had just begun, June ¥Y. All. will be 
planted by June_2U-25, About usual 
aereage. I have“a neighbor who has 
about 100,000 lbs of good tobacco and 
about 50,000 trash, some of it is 5 to 
6 years old. All varieties are in good 
condition. He tells me that he is of- 
fered better than 18c straight on the- 
goods.—[N. W. C., Arcanum, O. 

Tobacco plants are Scarce; not as 
good as last year. Acreage about the 
same. Soil conditions good.—[{J. T. G., 
Springboro, O. 

About an average acreage to to- 
bacco planted this year. Drouth kept 
Plants back. it will be late when all 
are done setting. Tobacco all sold.— 
{E, J._B., Seville, O. 

Good rains June 4 made it possible 
for growers to transplant tobacco. Tne 
recent precipitation will enable the 
growers to get the ground in condition 
and the bulk of the acreage will likely 
be set by June 20. There will be no 
material change in the acreage from 
1918. The better prices of last year 
and the limited acreage encourages the 
grower to hope for a fair price for fair 
1914 crop.—[E. E. K., Waynesville, O. 

Outlook as to acreage is about the 
Same as last year. Advance in prices 
last year encouraged a few. Tran». 
planting in this locality began the sec- 
ond week of June, If the weather 
permits by June 20 the tobacco plants 
will practically all be set, Plants seem 
to be plentiful. —{J. W. E., Eaton, -O. 

On June-6 half of the tobacco crop 
had been set in the fields and except 
for the work of cutworms, plants took 
hold rapidly. Acreage about the same 
as in 1913, with possibly a slight ‘in- 
crease. Drouth of 25 days broken first 
week of June.—[D. R., Tippecanoe 
City, O 

Conditions are ideal for starting the 
new crop, which was practically au 
planted by June 11. There will be a 
very considerable decrease in the acre- 
age in the county this season, due to 
the unreasonable prices obtained last 
season. Many crops were sold from 5 
@iZc p 16, at which price no farmer 
can pay his expenses, gna a profit is 
out of the question.—[J. R. S., Wasa- 
ington Boro, Pa, 

Tobacco planted early in June. Large 
increase in Havana seed over 1913, but 
total acreage is feduced considerably. 
possibly 1-3. More rain needed to start 
plants. Hot weather of the past leaves 
the ground too dry for all crops. The 


1913 crop very nearly all in packers’- 


hands.—[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

.lobacco plants under cover are 
looking fine, but none have been set 
yet, June 8, Acreage will be cut down 
quite heavily, as a number of heavy 
growers are not going to set this year, 
and many smailer ones besides. We 
have had @ very backward spring, and 
but a small share of the farmers are 
through planting. Tobacco, corn and 
potatoes were a failure last year.—[& 
P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 

So much cold»weather this spring 
plants are backward. Plants in some 
beds rotted. Setting is late, only a few 
acres going-in last week.—[E. L. K., 
Campbell, N bide saa 


Alls Well, Thar Thank You 


Things do look pretty” good to 
Buckeye farmers. The promise is 
for a better wheat yield than normal. 
Wheat is estimated at 103, based upon 


15 bushels, representing 100 per cent. ° 


Something over 25,000,000 bushels is 
the way things look now. Hessian fly 
has done some damage. Very little 
wheat was plowed under or given 
over to other crops. Oats are esti- 
mated at compared with the nor- 
mal yield based on 30 bushels an acre. 
This is a little under the prospect a 
year ago. The oats acreage is less 
by 100,000 acres than a Year ago. 
Corn has suffered more or less for 
need of rain. Comparison is 81 per 
eent this year as against 52 compared 
with the normal yield. The average 
prices for the state are as follows: 
Oats 44 cents a bushel, wheat 93.cents, 
corn 73 cents, barley 63 cents, rye 71 
cents, potatoes 90 cents. Hay $13 
and alfalfa $15. With the exception 
of hog cholera, which is reported in 
some sections of the state, live stock 


‘is in. normal health and about the 
averfige in. prospect for. ‘being fat- 


tented. “These oaetiony are’ 


Medina tne have had a pretty 
late’ spring. it vas so wet in Apr 
that hardly any cats were sown until 
May, 9473 as jJate as the 15th; then 
we had it very dry for some time. 
Corn was late planted on account of 
weather, but is.coming up rapidly. 
Wheat looking fine. Hay will be light 
on account of drouth, Oats growing 
fast at present time. Stock is doing 
well. Late potatoes not all planted. 
Potato pugs are thick. Hogs are sell- 
ing at $7.75 p 100. Good cattle $8 p 
100, calves. $9.—[E. J. Rell. 

Hog Cholera—Three veterinarians 
from Washington, D C, will co-oper- 
ate with Paul Fischer, state veteri- 
narian, in conducting a campaign to 
eradicate hog cholera in Allen Co 
and adjoining townships in Auglaine, 
Putnam and Van Wert counties. In 
addition to the three men from the 
federal dept, Dr Fischér and three 
state men will engage in the cam- 
paign. ‘Hog cholera is very prevalent 
in that section of the state. 

Grange Delivered Lumber—lIt is ex- 
ceedingly dry as locality haz had no 
rain since the wet spell early in May. 
Hay will be a poor crop in Fairfield 
Co. Early potatoes are poor. Charles 
Carrod is preparing to build a $5000 
house on the farm he recently bought. 
On account of the misfortune he had 
im breaking his leg Fairfield grange 
delivered the lumber on the ground 
for him. Corn is worth Tic, wheat 95c, 
oats 50¢c, eggs 18c, butter 22c, hogs 
8%, butcher cattle 6c. 

Damage by Hail—Season is back- 
ward.on account of heavy rains at Cur- 
tice. Some corn is up. Crops are look- 
ing well generally. Oats are poor on 
low land, There was much damage 
dene by hail. Butter is 20c p lb, eggs 
20¢ p doz, cocks llc, chickens 14c p Ib, 
ducks 17c, dressed 20c p Ib, broilers 
40 to 65c 

Corn Good — Are having fine 
weather in Columbiana Co. Corn 
looks well. Hay is $13 p ton, wheat 
90c, oats 48c, potatoes 85c, butter 18c, 
eggs 17c. Fruit will be a pretty good 
crop. Lots of cherries. Several 
barns are being built, also some silos. 


Crops Damaged—The drouth con- 
tinues and is alarming. Harrison Co 
farmers. The hay and oats crops are 
badly hurt regardless of how much 
it may rain. The price of stock cattle 
is still high and not likely to drop on 
account of the great scarcity. Lambs 
are doing well and .farmers are 
getting good prices. The local mar- 
kets are good. Butter and eggs are 
20 and 25ce. Not much garden stuff 
ready owing to dry weather. Much 
work is being done in the oil and gas 
business. 

Average Wheat Crop—This 
been a very late spring in Shelby Co. 
The’ middle of May was very wet. 
Wheat and oats look like: average 
crops. Corn is late but what is 
planted is coming finely. Hogs 
are Sc p lb, cattle 7 to 7%c, butter 
fat 29c, eggs 16c p doz. 


Wheat Heading Short — Weather 
warm and showery in Vinton Co. 
Corn’is all planted; some complaint 
of not getting a good stand where 
Planted early. Those planting later 
secured a better stand. Meadows 
will be light. Wheat is heading out 
short. A good crop of fruit of all 
kinds is promised. Early cherries 
are ripe. Strawberry crop is 4 lit- 
tle short on account of dry weather. 
Wool buyers: are offering 23 to 27c 
p lb, farmers holding. for a. little 
more. Some sheep have been shipped 
out of the county,-fat hogs are Sc 
p lb, eggs 16c p doz, butter 14 to 20c 
p lb, hens 11%c, corn 75c, wheat $1. 
potatoes $1. Soldiers’ memorial 
monument unveiling at McArthur was 
witnessed by a large crowd. 


Wool Higher—Corn is starting nice- 
ly, and wheat. promises a fair yield in 
Warren Co. Hay will be a short crop. 
Not much-at sowed. No winter ap- 
pies of any account, and few strawber- 
ries on account of drouth. Other ber- 
ries promise well. Not much change in 
prices of live stock except horses. They 
are about 25% lower in price than 4 
year ago. Wool ' 25¢c p lb. Last year 
it was 20c.—[E.-E. K. 

Grange Exhibit—Franklin county 
Pomona grange had a very attractive 
exhibit at the Home products ex- 
Ppesition~in Columbus, June 8-13. De- 
spite the unseasonableness of the time, 
the two booths were beautiful ang ex- 
cited a great deal of attention. 
Hundreds of city people inquire, 
“What is the grange? Is this a Cali- 
fornia exhibit? Thére is a Pomon: 
there. Does the grange grow this’ 
What beautiful tomatoes?” The toma- 
toes were grown by R. J. Tussing, * 
Prominent granger, who farms en- 
tirely urider glass.. Mr Tussing wa: 
in charge of the exhibit. He was in 
charge of the Ohio exhibit at James- 
town and to his skill and experienc’ 
are, due’ much of the great success « 
th >= The Jeffrey manufactu'- 

bad a lime pulver ©” 


has 

























The expense to the grange was heavy 
put it was the best thing it ever did. 
‘Mary EB. Lee. 

Oats Spotted—Corn planting was 
jate in Fulton Co on account of wet 
spring. Oats fields are spotted on un- 
grained land, but growing well, Wheat 
and hay will be a heavy crep. Looks 
like an-early wheat harvest. June milk 
at the condensery is $1.30- p 100 Ibs, 
eggs 17¢ p doz, butter 24c p Ib. ; 

Short Hay Crop—Corn and wheat 
are doing finely around Aberdeen, but 
ere in need of rain. There has been 
a drouth for the past four weeks. Hay 
crop is Short and scarce. Eggs are i6c 


p doz, butter fat 24c p lb. Prospects” 


of a short tobacco crop on account of 
drouth. 

Seventeen-Year Locust—The 17- 
year locust, or more properly cicada, 
is making its periodical appearance 
in certain parts of Ohio this year. 
There is no practical method for its 
control except in limited areas. The 
locust Goes very little feeding, the in- 
jury coming when the female makes 
cuts in the twigs of trees and shrubs 
in which she lays her eggs. Tke twigs 
above the points of attack usually die. 
If not too mumerous, small trees and 
plants may be covered with mosquito 
meeting, which affords protection 
against this insect. All twigs in which 
eggs have been laid should be pruned 
off and burned during July in order 
to destroy the resulting larve. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Promoting Alfalfa aud Legumes 


W. N. B. 


County Agent H, S. Vandervort of 
Wood county is encouraging the culti- 
yation of alfalfa by having pictures 
taken of crops being grown success- 
fully in some parts of the county, 
showing the cutting of the crop, etc. 
Pictures have also been taken of pota- 
toes and Cabbage cultivated under @di- 
rection of the county agent. - An auto- 
mobile show, the largest ever held in‘ 
the state, will be a new feature of the 
state fair at Wheeling September 7-11. 
Letters have been written every auto- 
mobile manufacurer in the county ask- 
ing for their co-operation. The new 
feature promises to be a popular one, 

At the annual commencement of 
West Virginia university at Morgan- 
town June 17 the following received 
diplomas of bacheior of science in agri- 
culture: Archie Body Carter of Park- 
ersburg, Harley Lucius Crane of Terra 
Alta, Andrew Jackson Dadisman of 

. Grafton, David Rollin Dodd of Hedges- 
ville, Henry Dorsey of Pearl, Eugene 
Anthony Tuckwiller of Morgantown, 
Harry Horton. Greene of Bridgeport, 
Charles Everett Meyer of Huntington, 
Lynden Eugene Reyrfoids of Grape Is- 
land, Jett Lambert Smith of New Cum- 
berland, Harry Sidney Syndenstricker 
of Morgantown. 

A feature of the annual meeting of 
the West Virginia educational associa- 
tion in Morgantown last week was the 
rural school exhibit in the armory. A 
model-rural school was on exhibit. It 
was complete in every detail and ar- 
rangement, containing a manual train- 
ing department, a cooking room and 
school library, in addition to the regu- 
lar departments of the rural school, 

\ H, LL Smith, county agricultural 

“agent in Marion county, says there are 
more good, pure-bred Jersey cows in 
Marion than in any other county in the 
state~and that Marion county is the 
“Jersey Isle’ of West Virginia. He 
says there should be a good demand 
for Marion cattle from other sections 
of the state. Between March I and 
June.1 Mr Smith assisted 350 farmers. 

The state department of agriculture 
has been called on by the farmers of 
Jefferson county for assistance in get- 
ting control of an epidemic of hog 
cholera, which is causing heavy losses 
there. Jefferson is one of the leading 
counties in the state in heg raising and 
the department has taken steps to 
stamp out the disease as quickly as 
possible, 

Several more districts in Wood coun- 
ty are planning elections for good 
roads bonds issues. Tygart district 
wants an issue of $26,000 and Lubeck 
district wants $40,000. Both have pe- 
titioned the county court. 

State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Williams and several of the county 
agents are drawing plans that will 
make state and county co-operation in 
marketing in West Virginia possible. It 
is proposed that products of the farm 
be graded and sorted according to 
Stendard. 

\ The members of the Panhandle agri- 

uitural chub, comprising Brooks and 

Ohio eounties, are extending their co- 

. Operative buying to take in other farm 

supplies and machinery, Cost account- 
ing has. been started and farmers are 

- not only willing but anxious to take it 

- up- - Weekly report sheets are being 

used and sent into the county agent 

> Onee a week... . 
- I. & Hannifan, state sor of 

hoo 3 arranged for a series of 


. 
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county. On the same road work a crew 
of citizens of the same size as the con- 
vict erew is working. The county is 
paying 75 cents a day for the convicts 
a man, and they are doing more work 
than the citizens who are paid $2 a 


ay. 

The farm demonstrators in 18 coun- 
ties report many of the farmers grow- 
ing discouraged because of the long 
drouth, N. T. Frame, the state agent, 
Says this dry spell emphasizes espe- 
cially the need for the agents to ham- 
mer On cover crops and legumes to 
put the soil in condition to hold mois- 
ture. Dr August Stabler, state agent 
for Maryland, has written Nat T. 
Frame advising farmers against buy- 
ing Maryland seed of crimson clover. 
He says the crop there is short and is 
not near enough for local use, and that 
nearly all of it is badly infected with 
field cress, one of the worst weeds in 
the whole list. : 





Apples Dropping—The weather has 
been very cool and dry in Pleasants 
Co. The locusts are very numerous, 
killing apple trees. Corn_is all planted 
and looking well, the weather consid- 
ered. Apples are dropping, whether 
sprayed or not. The dry weather is 
telling on the oats, Prices are good. 


Crops Injured—Needing rain badly 
in Sumner Co. Dry weather has hurt 
wheat, grass, oats and corn. Corn is 
not coming very well. The 17-year 
locust is due to appear, and farmers 
are looking out for them. -Already 
some have been seen. Grass ts getting 
very short, Farmers are buying baled 
hay for stock. Butter is 30c p lb, eggs 
17e p doz. Garden stuff is scarce. 


Pastures Short—Weather hot and 
dry in Greenbrier Co. Meadows are 
almost a failure on account of dry 
weather. Pasture is very short. Oatc 
will be a failure without rain soon. 
Roads are in good shape. Wool is 23 
to 25c p lb, eggs 15c p doz Not much 
land changing hands. 

Locusts in Orchards—Wirt Co has 
had little rain since May 6. Oats, po- 
tatoes and meadows are short. Many 
turned out for good roads days and 
much needed work done. The locusts 
are giving lots of music. Orchards 
near woodlots are badly injured. -Wool 
is selling at 25c p lb, eggs 16c p doz, 
chickens 12c p Ib. 


Corn Good—Weather has been very 
dry in Preston Co. Meadows are very 
short. Some corn has been cultivated 
and is looking very well. Most corn 
was not planted until May 20. Eggs 
sell at 16c p. doz, butter 15c p Ib. 
Local buyers are offering 25c for wool. 


Crops Uneven—Having the most dry 
weather that has been seen at this 
season of the year since 1875 in Wayne 
Co. Did not have any rain through 
May. Seems to be a full crop of ap- 
ples and peaches. Wheat is extra- 


fine. Wheat is worth $1.05 p bu, corn 
still 80c p bu. Potatoes look like a 
failure. Oats are almost ruined. 


Dry Weather Felt—A severe drouth 
has just been broken by a fine shower 
in Greenbrier Co, not enough as yet 
to materially help meadows and pas- 
tures, which are very short. Corn is 
generally doing well; and is a good 
stand except on late plowed land 
where the dry weather prevented 
good preparation of the seed bed. Dry 
weather is making all kinds of fruit 
drop badly, but there is still a chance 
fcr a heavy crop. 


Butter Low—The condition of roads 
is very good through some parts of 
Hampshire Co at this time, W. 3. 
Buckualters is getting ready to build 
a new barn. The corn crop is the main 
spring crop now. Wheat and rye are 
looking fine. Butter is very low. It 
sells at 1l5c p lb. Bggs are worth 18c 
p doz. : 

Corn Needs Rain—It is very dry 
and warm in Mineral Co. The-oats 
and hay-erop will be short on account 
of drouth. Corn is needing rain 
badly. Wheat is promising. Roads 
are in good condition. There is an 
over supply of butter on the mar- 
ket just now. It is 20 and 25c p Ib, 
but no demand. Eggs are l6c p-doz. 


Wheat Light—Dry weather pre- 
vails in Grant Co. Wheat crop is 
very light. Corn is coming up and 
very badly missing. The cherry crop 
is large but the fruit is small. The 
apple crop promises to be good. Good 
butter is selling for 25c, eggs 18c p 
doz. Good calves sell readily at $22 
to $25 p head, unwashed woo! is 23 
p lb. Good roads day was observed 
in some places and a few improve- 
ments were made, 


Too Dry te Plow—There was no 
rain of any consequence for over a 
month in Hampshire Co, and the 
wheat on the hill land will be injured 
by_ the drouth. Some of it will 
scarcely be tall enough to reap. Also 
there were fewer: acres. planted in 
corn. Ground that was planted in 
corn last year 5 en got too hard to 





buckwheat sown, 

for sowing will soon be here. V: 
few meadows have shown up muc 
yet. Farmers expect a very light 
crop of hay. Pasture seems short, 
but stock is doing fairly well on it. 
Late planted corn came up badly, as 
it lacked moisture. There is but little 
stock selling, occasionally a few pigs 
at $6 p pr at six weeks old. There 
will be fruit in abundance—peaches, 
apples, cherries, plums, pears and 
berries. The drouth has not hurt the 
fruit yet. 


Potatoes Fine—Farmers are busy 
cultivating corn which looks fine in 


Raleigh Co. Owing to the dry 
weather some have just finished 
Planting. Only one rain in this sec- 


tion since May 7 has been recorded. 
Potatoes have been worked and are 
looking finely. 


Crops Ruined—No rain since April 
20 in Mercer Co. Hot, dry weather 
has ruined all meadows and pastures, 
Strawberries. and raspberries are 
ruined. Fruit is falling ffom the 
trees. Corn did not come up well. 
Oats are a failure. This will be a 
hard year on farmers. Strawberries 
have been $4 p crate, 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 97¢ 
p bu, No 3 white corn 76c, No 2 white 
oats 43c, timothy hay $19 p ton, clover 
mixed 16, bran 25, unwashed wool 18 
@19c p lb, fowls -14%c, broilers 35c, 
eggs l7c p doz, asparagus 75c p doz 
bchs, old potatoes 90c p bu, parsnips 
2 p bbl, rutabagas 1.75, turnips 2.25. 

At Cleveland, O, eggs 22%c p doz, 
broilers 36c p Ib, fowls 15c, strawber- 
ries $2@3 p cra, turnips 40c p doz 
behs, rhubarb 15c p bch, marrow 
beans 3.75 p bu, carrots 40c p doz 
behs, beets 55c, asparagus 25@50c, 
radishes 8@10c, spinach 20c p bu, 
new honey 17@18c p lb, “dressed beef 
12c, veal 13%c@l15c, No 2 wheat 95c 
p bu, No 2 corn 76c, No 3 white oats 
43%c, middlings 27.50 p_ ton, 


At Columbus, O, wheat 92c p bu, 
corn 72c, bran $28 p ton, timothy hay 
17, veal calves 7@9c p lb, hogs Sc, 
eggs 20c p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, pea 
beans 2.30 p bu, strawberries 3@3.50 
p cra, blackberries 5 p bu, cherries 
1.25@1,50 p cra. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 75c p bu, 
turnips $3 p bbl, carrots 3, spinach S80c 
p bu, rhubarb 30c, turnips 35c p doz 
bchs, beets 65c, hens 17c p lb, ducks 
15c, eggs 2c p doz, strawberries 3@4 p 
carrier, No 2 yellow corn 79%c p bu, 
No 3 white oats 44%e, timothy hay 
18.75 p ton, clover 15.25, rye straw 





11.50, oat and wheat 10.50, bran 26.50. [ 


' to the farmers son, to 








Notice and Warning 
Against Glanders and Farcy 


Albany, N Y, May 28, 1914. 
To Whom It May Concern: : 

Whereas, infectious or contagious dis- 
eases affecting equine animals in the 
State of New York, are believed to be 
greets increased from animals brought 
nto the State, 

Therefore, I, Calvin J. Huson, as Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of 
New York, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 93 of the Agricultural Law, 
hereby order and direct as follows: 

1. That all persons importing or bring- 
ing any equine from or through the states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont or Massachusetts into the 
State of New York, shall notify the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of .he State 
of New York in writing immediately 
upon the shipment of such animals into 
the State of New York, giving informa- 
tion as follows: 

(a) The point of shipment. 
(b) The route or routes over which said ani- 
mal or animals are to come into the State. 
(c) The point of destination within the State. 
(da) The time or probable time of arrival of 
such animal or animals at place of des- 
tion within the State. 

2. That the said animals so shipped, 
imported or brought in shall be held at 
such point of destination within the 
State, for inspection and examination by 
the said Commissioner of Agriculture or his 
duly authorized representative, at least 
ten days from the-time of arrival at such 
point of destination, unless sooner re- 
leased by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture ‘or his duly authorized represen- 
tative. CALVIN J. HUSON, 

Commissioner. 
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The opportunity of securing free home. 
steads of 160 acres each, and the low 
priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, will soon have passed. 

Canada offers a hearty-welcome to the Settler, 
to the man with a family looking for a home; 
\* the renter, all who 
wish to live under better conditions. 

Canada’s grain yield in 1918 is the 2 
talk of the world. uxuriant Grasses give 
cheap fodder for large herds; cost of 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 

The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Milk and 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent on the 
investment. ; 

Write for literature and particulars as to 
reduced railway rates to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada, or to 

Government Agent, 
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SMALL INVESTMENT 


RESHE 






are dependent on no one. 
| takes up tittle room. 
ay. 












Here’s the neatest little outfit for the farmer who raises a limited amount of grain. 
You can thresh when you choose. 
Has cylinder 23 inches wide and will thresh 400 to 600 bushels of 
Write us—let us tell you how reasonable you can buy one of our 


ayes THRESHER 


They're made in sizes to suit your farm and your pocket-book. They*re 
light yet strong—have large capacity—durable—separate even- 
ly and rapidly. " 
says one man, They'te ideal for hiily districts, 
medium power, 
for new 1914 Catalog 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Capacities from 
500 to 1200 






INDEPENDENT 


You 


It’s a simple machine; 


MAKES 
YOu 





The repair expense is low, “‘It's a hummer’’ 
Require 
Don't buy till we give you figures. Write 


It's free. 



























one is mixin 
crete by hand. 


“The Helper” Concrete Mixer 


A MONEY SAVER FOR THE FARMER 


Mixes a batch a minute — two cubic feet per batch. While 
prepare the next. 
‘The Helper’ will 
You can also use it for mixin 
from Toledo or Philadelphia if desired. Write at once for free 
illustrated literature. 





You can’t afford to mix con- 
y for itself in one week. 
feeds, fertilizers, etc. Will ship 
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GENERAL MARKETS 
_ Unless o' stated, quotations in 
- all instances are .. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
_ from warehouse, car or dock. 
country consignees must 
“e freight and commission charges. 
‘ sold in a small way to retai 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples 

Your type in May 9 issue made our 
13-inch Winesaps look mighty little, 
as 10-inch apples, and especially Wine- 
saps, are not the largest in this section. 
In Patrick county we raise big apples, 
and when you turn our 13-inch into 
10-inch we féel that a correction is in 
order. I wish you and your mafiy thou- 
sands of readers could visit our county 
and sée the beautiful orchards where 
thése big Winesaps and other varieties 
of apples grow. We have a single 
tree which bore in one year 220 bush- 
els, and many others have records of 
something less than 200 bushels from 
one crop.—{M, V. Stedman, Patrick 
County, Va. 

Throughout the Hudson valley of 
eastern N Y apple bloom very heavy 
except Baldwin, and up to second 
week in June conditions favorable, 
set of fruit fully as heavy as it should 
be; few peaches.—[Edward Van Al- 
styne. 

Apple bloom was 40@50%, followed 
by a good set. Fruit looks promising 
apart from the severe tent caterpillar 
injury in unsprayed orchards.—[W. 
Hf. H., Arlington, N Y. 

Prospects for 75 to 80% of a full 
apple crop. Tent and forest cater- 
pillars plentiful in wunsprayed or- 
chards; pears 50%, peaches totarF fail- 
ure.—[Frank Bennett, Albany County, 
N 


Outlook for applies in this county 
very poor. Don’t expect over one-haif 
ca OR Spl W. F., Waterville, O. 

hink apples will be about an av- 
erage crop; plums and cherries big 
crop.—|[E. B. C., Hollis Center, Me. 

Apple outlook very good in well- 
eared-for orchards. Baldwin shows a 
full crop, Spy %, other winter ap- 
ples 75%, early varieties 80%. Pears 
will be a short crop, peaches about 
75%.—I[D. M. C.j Paw Paw, Mich. 

ospects exceedingly bright for all 
tree fruits except peaches, weather 
conditions ideal, crop prospects good. 
|A. H. F., Allegan, Mich. 

At Chicago, business in apples is 
small, Supply is fair and holders anx- 
ious to Sell. Barreled stock is quoted at 
$1.50 @4.50, bx 1.50@2. New apples 
have appeared, but so far are of a 
kind which are not meeting a big de- 
mand. They are held at }0@75c p 

_ 2-3-bu_ bx. : 

At New York, apples are moving 
slowly, and the tone of the market is 
weak. Barreled stock is quoted at $2 
@5 p bbl, boxed 1.25@2.25, 


Beans 


Bean acreage smaller than a year 
ago, not over 75%. Early planting is 
up nicely on early or fall plowing. 
Beans are coming up poorly on late 
plowed land, which is too dry. Farm- 
ers are waiting for rain to plant the 
balance of area. Dealers pfy for me- 
dium beans p bu, marrow 2.90, pea 
4.90, red kidney and red marrow 3.— 
[Ri P. M., LeRoy, N Y. 

The outlook is for less bean acreage 
than a year ago. The spring has been 
backward and hindered planting.—[D. 
“M., Groveland. N Y. 

“Acreage of field beans planted in this 
‘vicinity about the same as usual. Con- 
| dition of soil good to start off new crop. 

Pea beans are quoted at $2 p bu, red 
kidney 3.—[R. T. M., Alexander, N Y. 

At New York, state marrow beans 
are extremely dull and weak. The 
“market is liberally. supplied with 
imported stock which is moving 
slowly at very irregular prices. Pea 
beans and mediums are in light de- 
mand and favoring the buyer. Mar- 

_Fow are quoted up to $5.10 p 100 
Ibs, medium 3.75, pea beans 3.70, red 
kidney 5.80, 


eye 5.50. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, evaporated apples 
are quiet and the market unchanged. 
‘Fancy are quoted up to about 12c p 
ve pte 10%e, prime 9%c, common 
c. 


5.75, yellow 


white 


_ At New York, old potatoes are in 
Dis it receipts and higher, selling at 
50@2.75 p 180 Ibs in buJk.  Michi- 
have been quoted at 1.50@1.75 
Ib bag. The high price paid for 
southern potatoes is largely 
sponsible for’ the advance in price. 
lew potatoes have also sold higher 
vently, da and Ga have been 
at 3@5 p bbl, Bermuda 2.75 


, @ slight improvement 

a Se rasan 
re n u 
fey 


prices to a higher level. Good to choice 
old tubers are quoted at 85c@$l1 p bu. 
Possibly the prime reason for the ad- 
vance in old potatoes has been the 
high price received for new stock to 
date. Southern. potatoes have sold 
largely at 4@5.50 p bbl for good to 


choice stock, 
Eggs 


The monthly statement of the asso- 
ciated warehouses showed that stocks 
of eggs in 46 cold storage plants in va- 
rious parts of the country on. June 1 
were 2,260,000 cases, as compared with 
1,077,000 a month before, and 2,261,000 
on June 1, ‘15.: 

At New York, the egg market is 
weak and irregular on the. average 
run of -current receipts. Few _ lots 
are showing more than 50% full flesh. 
Extra quality is quoted at 23@24c p 
doz, firsts 22@22%c, nearby hennery 
21@ 26c, duck eggs 20@26c, European 
18 @ 20c, 

At Chicago, the tone of the egg 
market of late has been steady, with 
practically no changes in quotations. 
Receipts from Apr 1 to early June 
were about 100,000 cases behind those 
of a like period one and two years ago, 
All southern stock that is heated is dis- 
criminated against, and sells at low 
figures. Northern firsts sell up to about 
19c p doz, with ordinary firsts at 18c, 
storage-packed firsts 19% @19%c. 


Fresh Fruits 


From the Imperial valley at the 
south end of Cal the middle of June 
found daily shipments of 200 to 250 
carloads of cantaloups, according to an 
official of the Southern Pacific rail- 
road. 

At New York, S C and Ga peaches 
are selling well at $2@3.25 p carrier, 
Fla 2@2.50, N C 2.75@3. Blackberries 
are in rather heavy receipts, and are 
quoted mainly at 8@10c p qt, huckle- 
berries 7@13e, gooseberries 5@10c, 
black cherries 8@13c, red 8@12c, white 
8@11, strawberries 5@12c p qt. 

Hay..and Straw 

At New York, the hay market is 
steady on top grades of timothy and 
rather easy on lower grades. Prime 
sells up to about $23 p ton in large 
bales, No 1 22, fey clover mixed 21, 
clover 18.50, rye straw 16.50, oats. 12. 

At Chicago, offerings of hay con- 
tinue moderate and demand good. The 
feeling in the market is firm, with the 
best timothy selling up to about $19 p 
ton, No 1 17, No 2 15, prairie 9@20, 
rye straw 8@9, oat 7@8, wheat 6@7. 

Onions 

Acreage of onions is fully as large 
as last year and onions are looking 
good.—[R. 8S. L., Kent, O 

At Chicago, Texas onions continue 
steady, meeting a moderate sale and 
offerings are fair. Yellow or crystal 
wax sell at $1.75@2.25 p cummer cra. 
New York city quotes yellow at 2@ 
2.85, white 2@2.50, Fla yellow 2.25@ 
2.50 p bskt, white 1.50@2, La No14@ 
4.25 p 100-lb bag, Bermuda 2.50@2.90 
p cra. 

Poultry 


At New York, live old roosters rarely 
reach 12c¢ p Ib, broilers 28@35c, fowls 
16@17c. Fresh-killed turkeys 18@ 20c, 
fresh-killed fowls 16@18e, spring 
ducks 13@16c, roosters 10@11%c, 
prime white squabs $1.75@4 p doz, 
milk-fed broiler chickens 19@24¢c p Ib, 
corn-fed 16@ 20c. 

At Chicago, live roosters are in fair 
supply, selling at 8@10c p lb, live 
ducks dull and quoted at 10@12c, with 
spring ducks selling-at 18@22c when 
weighing 3 to 5 lbs apiece, spring geese 
15@20c. A firmer tone is noted in the 
iced poultry market, with turkeys sell- 
ing from 14@19%ce, fowls 10@16c, roost- 
ers 8@11%c, ducks 10@1i6c, geese 8 


@ 11c, 
Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus is in mod- 
erate supply and _ steady. ‘ Green 
asparagus is quoted at $1.25@2.50 p 
doz bchs, white 1.25@2, southern wax 
or green beans 50c@$1.50 p_bskt, 
beets 1@3 p 100 bchs or bbl, carrots 
1.75@3.25 p bbl or bag, southern 
cucumbers 25@75ce p _ obskt, cold 
frame cucumbers 75c@1.75, southern 
corn 1@1.75 p standard cra, Fla cel- 
ery 1@3 p cra, southern cabbages 
324 85c p cra, Fla eggplants 1@ 
1.75 p bx, garlic 5@10c p lb, nearby 
lettuce 15@50c p bskt, leaks 30c@ 
$1 p 100 bchs, Fla lima beans 1@3 p 
bskt, mushrooms 50c@1.25, southern 
peas 50c@1 p bskt, Fla peppers 1@ 
2 p bx, radishes 15@75c p 100 bchs, 
spinach 5}0@75c p bbl, white squash 
50c@$1 p bx, yellow 25@75c p bskt, 
turnips white 1@2 p 100 bechs, Fila 
tomatoes 1@2 p carrier. 

Wool 

An initial sale of wool of large pro- 
portions at San Antonio, Tex, was re- 
ported last week one million Ibs No 2 
mixed clip, this going to a Boston con- 
cern at prices up to 20c 





At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 25c p doz, 
broilers 33c p lb, fowls 11¢, marrow 
beans $3.30 p bu, strawberries 6@10c p 
qt, old potatoes 85@90c p bu, timothy 
hay 18.50 p ton, clover mixed 17, No 2 
red wheat 91%c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 
82c, No 3 white oats 45%c, 





‘4. = é : : 
STANDABD GRADES WITiL COMPARISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GAIN 


“a Lorn, Oats 
1914 1913.19 1913 
Chicago 93 , .73 68 42 Al 
osee $1 66% . A6% 
83% 63% 48 
— 46% 
. 95% .92 pe we 
1.09% L068 -90 67 








At Chicago, the dominating factor 
in wheat was the beginning of 
1ealizations of the record-breaking 
crop. Considering the situation, prices 
held up reasonably well, even granied 
that the declines of 3@4c put the mar- 
ket at the lowest level in many months. 
Enormous quantities of new wheat 
were sold to go to Kansas City and 
Chicago around the 20th of the month. 
Old No 2 red winter in store at Chica- 
go was quotable around 91@9%2c p bu, 
but dull with new wheat so imminent. 
Futures were active, July selling down 
tou an S4e level, and Sept S82c, fol- 
lowed by slight recovery. Foreign crop 
summaries were generally favorable, 
although some complaints from Hun- 
gary of drouth and rust in small 
grains. In trade circles it was intimat- 
ed that European requirements prom- 
.sed to be larger than hitherto sup- 
pesed. Weather this week in Kan, 
Okla, ete, is favorable for harvest 
operations, 

Corn was shown fair support, 
prices at one time 1@1%c high- 
er, due to the restricted character 
of the offerings. Reserves of old corn 
show a steady diminution, new crop 
entirely a matter of speculation, Ar- 
gentine advices conflicting, July sold 
lower at 70%c p bu, under advices of 
generous rains in dry sections, No 2 
in store 71@72c; Dee new crop deliv- 
ery sold above and below 59c, this not 


necessarily any criterion of real values, 

The oats market was unsettled 
within a slightly higher range, early 
June being the sensitive period in the 
maturing of the new crop. Sept sold 
under 3Sc .p bu. Old oats in store 
were quoied at 39% @40c p bu, July 
much the same level. 

Rye was dull and generally steady 
on the basis of 65@66¢ p bu for No 
2 in carlots; futures inactive. 

In fields seeds timothy showed some 
firmness under restricted offerings and 
quotations for Sept delivery wits 
marked up to $5.50@5.75 p 100 Ibs: 
old-time 5.25. Clover was dull around 
13.50, hungarian 1@1.50, millets 
1.25@2. 

At New York, continued favorable 
crop news has been the principal 
bearish factor in the wheat market, 
forcing prices slightly lower. Early 
this week No 2 red wheat sold at 
about 93%c p bu, No 2 spring 99%c, 
No 2 hard winter $1.01. No 2 yellow 
corn sold at 79%4c, Argentine T4c, 
standard oats 46@47c, No 2 white 47 
@ 47%. 





At Albany, N Y, timothy hay $18.50 
p ton, dressed veal calves 7@13e p Ib, 
eggs 21c, fowls 18c, broilers 35c, pota-~ 
toes 9 p bu, turnips 30¢ p doz. behs, 
green onions 1} p bu, lettuce 1 p bb), 
radishes lep 100 behs, spinach T5c p 


bbl, old carrots 3. 


Late Hatches—If you haven’t yet 
hatched all the chicks you ‘need this 
season still continue ineubation. 
While we are firm believers in early 
chicks, yet many good show birds and 
many good producers are hatched in 
June, July, August, and even in 
September. A great deal depends 
upon the season, and the condition 
of the breeding~stock. 














Protect Your Water Supply— 
Build a Concrete Pumphouse 


An abundance of clean, cold water is a luxury within reach of every 


farmer. 


A concrete pumphouse can be built at a very moderate 


cost, by the farmer himself. Tt protects the engine and pump from 
heat and cold, rain and snow; keeps the pipes from freezing in 
winter; improves the appearance of your place. You can put the 
pumphouse underground or on top. Whatever plan you follow, 
you will want to build it of concrete. 


UNIVERSAL cement 
insures work of which you will be proud. Universal is of unvarying 
quality; tested constantly to secure uniformity in strength, color, 


fineness and setting properties. 
for “Universal.” 


Our booklets, ‘Concrete in the 


Be sure to ask your dealer 


Barnyard,” “‘Concrete Silos,"’ - 


or other information on concrete construction, free to farmers. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, 208 South LaSalle Street. 


PITTSBURGH, Frick Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building. 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 


x5 
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Poultry Appliances & Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. {Illustrated descrip- 
tions of a great variety and styles of the best 
homemade nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incu 
bators. and brooders, feeding aud w: 
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The leuninent Hay Harvest 


Hy, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

Timothy is best for cutting when 
in full: bloom. I start the mowing 
machine about 9 in the morning, and 
stop when I have sufficient grass cut 
to handle during the day... If bad 
weather threatens [| mow much less 
in the morning. It is better to get 
one or two good loads of hay thor- 
oughly cured than to have twice the 
quantity partly spoiled. I start the 
tedder about an hour after the 


mower. If the timothy is very heavy 
it is given a second tedding, going 
jn the opposite direction. About 


noon we start the rake, and about an 
hour later commence hauling into 
the barn and finish up the day’s work, 
as a rule about 7.30 in the evening. 

There is much satisfaction in hav- 
ing the machinery work to your ad- 
vantage. The tedder works best if it 
takes two swaths of the mower, and 
a rake when it gathers in three 
swaths. 

Clover hay is rather difficult to 
cure. I cut the clover when one- 
third in bloom has turned brown, cut- 
tin gin the morning after all the dew 
is off. If the day is clear I rake the 
same afternoon with a side delivery 
rake. I prefer the side delivery rake, 
because it leaves the hay loose. I 
always rake the same day the hay is 
cut if possible. 

The hay leader is one of the great- 
est labor-saving devices on the farm. 
A low wagon is just the thing for 
hauling hay, having pretty wide 
tr6ads so as not, to cut up the field, 
as is the case with narrow tired 
wheels. We have a good unloading 
equipment at*the barn and this saves 
a great deal of labor over the old 
way of handling. When loading the 
wagon we keep the middle of' the load 
full and well packed, which makes 
better unloading with the hayfork. 
We use a heavy cart to which the 
team is hitched when unloading. Hook 
the rope to the axle, then when the 
load is tripped unhook the rope and 
drive the team back. This saves carry- 
ing the whiffletrees, and the man 
handling the fork can pull it back at 
once without waiting for the team to 
return. , 





Price Level of Products 


With the exception 
summer farm prices on cereals are 
lower than the five-year average. The 
government has recently reported the 
average price to producers as of date 
June 1 compared with the average of 
the past five years. Aside from the 
cereals, the figures show hay, pota- 
toes and butter a trifle lower and cot- 
ton almost identical with the five- 
year average. In farm produce the 
bulletin places the average price to 
producers for beef cattle at $6.35 p 
100 pounds, against an average for 


of corn, early 


the preceding four years of 5.50; 
hogs 7.60 and 7.14 respectively; 
mileh cows 55.85 each against 46.84 


for’ the four-year average; cotton- 
seed 23.56 p ton and 22.18. 

Following are the . government 
figures, average prices paid producers 
on various commodities. 


JUNE FARM PRICES 


1914 5-yr av 
Ce OE ccawesses § 20 $ .67 
.  *s ear 84 98 
SEE” 9a 03 0.000% 40 45 
6c eves 49 -68 
PP 4 56 63'a5 6:6 6 64 -76 
ge eee 12.34 12.90 
Potatoes,.bu ...... 71 74 
eee 12 2 
BO, BB av vrecses -22 23 
Citckens, Th ...... 12 11 
PE OD. p veeeces 17 17 





Prospects Still Magnificent 

The crop pruspects in the United 
States continue brilliant. The winter 
wheat is being harvested, so aside from 
the possible danger from heavy rains 
while in the shock, there is little pos- 
sibility of deterioration. Oats are do- 
ing remarkably well, except in a few 
sections of Illinois, Missouri, Indiana 
and Ohio. . This, it will be recalled, is 
not the best oats producing area. Corn 
went in a little late, but in a measure 
this was an advantage. The ground 
was in prime mechanical condition, 
subsoil moisture was abundant, surface 
moisture in most places was plentiful. 
Warm weather accompanied planting 
or followed it immediately, so the crop 
is making marvelous progress. High 
temperatures last week caused some 
anxiety. 

Horses, cattle and sheep are doing 
magnificently upon the splendid pas- 
tures available. The young of these 
animais are probably a little more nu- 
merous than usual, and got a splendid 
start, due partially at least, to the fa- 
vorable climatic conditions. The ter- 





bat tees which has 
producing state 


ton bast gen > ears is Pi practically 
po oe rir Ln gone The wonderfully 
part of the whole hog Soe 
Suen te is ang large number of pigs far- 
rowed this spring and their thrifty. 
vigorous condiuon. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 15— 
Last week after Monday steers ruled 
dull, closing 5@10c lower; bulls and 
cows on light supply were active and 
strong. Calves on Wednesday were 
less active but steady; with moderate 
receipts the market held up to the 
close of the week on all grades and 
sorts. The selling range for the week 
was: Steers $7.25@9.20, oxen 6@6.50, 
bulls 5.50@8, cows 3.50@7.50, veals 6 
@11.50, buttermilk calves 7@7.50. 
Miich cows ruled steady at 35@90. 

Today there were 31 cars of cattle 
and 6260 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow to a small fraction lower; bulls 
were in fairly good demand and steady 
to 10c off; thin cows steady; others 
less active and 10@15c lower. Calves 
were ‘in liberal receipts; and while 
some sales were at steady prices, the 
bulk of the veals sold at a declineof 25 
@ We; buttermilk calves were Tic low- 
er. Steers averaging 870 to 1398 Ibs, all 
from Pa, sold at $7.75@8.95 p 100 Ibs, 
bulls at 5.90@ 8, cows at 3.50 @ 6.80, 
2 extra cows at 7.10@7.25 respectively. 
Vv eals ranged from 6.50 @ 11.50; butter- 
milks 5.75 @6.75. 

Sheep after last Monday ruled active 
and strong, closing 25@50c higher in 
prime handy stoek. Lambs were tn 
moderate receipt all the week, and 
with an active demand prices held up 
firm to the close. The selling range for 
the week was: Sheep $2.50@5.50, 

lambs 9@9.S85, yearlings 6@8.50. To- 
om there were 63 cars Of stock on sale, 
nearly all southern lambs. Sheep were 
rated easier; lambs fell off 25@60c; a 
number of.cars were held over. Com- 
mon to. prime sheep (ewes) sold at 
2.50@5.25 p 100 Ibs, common to choice 
lambs 8.50@9. 75; a few yearlings at 6 
@7, The lambs were nearly all from 
Va and sold at 9@9.75, a few N Y do 
at 8 W@9.50. 

Today prices of hogs were just about 
steady with light to medium selling 
at $8.50 @ 8.60 p 100 lbs, roughs 7 @7.25. 

The Horse Market 

Business in New York city was quiet 
at the auction stables last week, with 
very little change in prices. Fair to 
choice heavy drafters sold at $300@ 
450 p head, chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 
175 @ 275. 

At Pittsburgh, demand was light for 
beef cattle Monday, GO cars arriving. 
Good to choice beef cattle $8.80@9.10 
p 100 ibs, good 1300 to 1400 lbs 8.50@ 
&.75, medium to good 1200 to 1300 lbs 
25 @ 8.50, tidy 1050 to 1150 Ibs, 8.404 
§.65, fair to medium 1000 to 1100 Ibs 
S@8.25, fair 900 to 1000 Ibs 7.50@38, 
common 700 to 900 lbs 6@7, rough, 
half-fat 1000.to 1300 Ibs 5@7, common 
to good fat oxen 4.50@7, bulls 5.50@8, 
cows 4@6.75, heifers 700 to = lbs, 
5W@7.75, bologna cows 3.50@4. 
Eleven thousand calves sold at 8@ 
10.25. Sixty-five double decks of hogs 
were offered for sale at 830@8.35 p 
100 Ibs. Twenty-five double decks of 
sheep and lambs were marketed on a 
slightly lower market than a week ear- 
lier. Sheep sold at 3.50@6.10, lambs 
4.50@ 7.50, spring lambs 6@9.50. 

At Buffalo, 4000 head of beef ani- 
mals arrived Monday, dry fed cattle 
selling 10@15c p 100 Ibs higher than 
previous Saturday; all others 25c 
lower. Prime heavy shipping steers 
commanded $9@9.35 Pr 100 lbs, fair to 
good 8.50@9, plain 8.25@8.60, butch- 
ering steers 8@S8.75, yearlings 8.25 @ 
9, cows fe a7. DO, heifers 7@8, WO, stock- 
ers 6.25@7 i. 75, feeders WG 8.25, 
bulls 6@7.7. About 19,000 head of 
hogs were offered; pigs and light 
weights sold at 8@8.20 p 100 Ibs, 
others 8.40. Lambs sold at 10 down- 
ward, yearlings 850, wethers 6.50, 
ewes 5.75. 














Canned Pear Labels—Under the reg- 
ulations covering the marketing of 
canned goods, the bureau of chemistry 
at Washington insists there must be no 
long interpretations. Chief Alsberg in 
a letter to the National canners’ assn, 
says that in the opinion of the bureau 
the use of the vignette showing peas in 
the pod would not be considered 
proper on the label for canned soaked 
peas; this for the reason that it might 
lead the purchaser to think the prod- 
uct canned fresh peach “There would 
be no objection however,’ Dr Alsberg 
adds, “to the use of a pictorial design 
which would not mislead purchasers as 
to the nature or quality of the product, 
such, for example, as a vignette show- 
ing a dish containing shelled peas.” 


Hunting Cantaloup Trust—The fruit 
trade is interested in inquiry made by 
federal grand jury at Chicago over the 
question of an alleged combination to 
control prices of fruit and vegetables. 
It seems to apply particularly to can- 
taloups. Prominent fruit dealers have 
been asked to testify to the facts. Ac- 
cording to press reports the inquiry is 
aimed chiefly at the western cantaloup 





exchange on the theory that this aims 
to reguiate the output of cantaloups 
and aiso the —_— This exchange is 

represented at Chicago and at Braw- 
ley, Cal. It is said the federal inquiry 
will extend to New York, Pittsburg, 
Kansas City and Denver. 


At Syracuse, N Y, beets 90c p doz 
behs, green onions 20c, radishes lc, 
rhubarb 12@l5c, asparagus 60@ Tic, 
spinach 30c p bu, potatoes 80@90c, 
new parsnips 75c, fowls 20c p 1b, broil- 
ers 40c, spring ducks 25c, eggs 24c p 


sytup 
es 0@ 1-5 ep 


At Rochester, N Y, oats 47c p bu, 
corn 85c, wheat $1, bran 27 p ton, mid- 
dlings 30, asparagus 30@G5c p doz 
Dehs, beets 40@ 50c, carrots 18@20c, 
parsley 10@12c, green onions 8@ 10c, 
rhubarb 12@ lie, potatoes GO@Tsc p 
bu, spinach 15@2c, eggs 24c p doz, 
fuwis 16@19c p ib, timothy hay 18 p 
ton. 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THR ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initia] or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as We cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


AMERICAN AG 
315 Fourth Ave, 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
ion in of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of = 


“FARMS FOR wy or 
wil accepted at the above rate, 

will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 

kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RAT® for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


RICULTORIST 
New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


YEARLING HENS “FROM DAVIS STRAIN of 
s&s CW sages bred for size, vigor and heavy egg 
Production. Prizes taken wherever shown. Choice 
stock at the following low prices. $10 per dozen, $75 

1 Order early and avoid the rush. Circular 
F RNER POULTRY FARM, Mount 
Sinai, LIL 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HARNESS AND SADDIE BARGAINS. Itustrated 
Catalog free. BOSS MFG ©O, Louisville, Ky. 
rE rm 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





SUPERIOR DAY OLD CHICKS 20 years’ experi- 

ence behind them. | for eggs Wyckoff White 

s, 600 due June 24 $11 per 100. Barred and 

White Rocks, Reds, $12 per 100. 100% alive guar- 

gueeed at your-express' office. DAVIS FARM, Berlin, 
Ass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS $12, White Leghorns $10, 
White Leghorns $12, Runner ducklings $20 per 100. 
Prompt delivery and full account guaranteed. DEROY 
TAYLOR CO, Newark, N Y. 


STANDARD FAWN , WHITE RUNNER DU ICK 
eggs from prolific white eggers, $1. per 13 50 
per .50, $6.50 per 100, prepaid. sibeatta ANDER- 
SON, Mercersburg. Pa. 








225 + $600 REQUIRED: includes 16 cows. 
Sixteen cows are offered as inducement for 
immediate eale; then the ids acres of wood and tim- 
ber when marketed will pay half at purchase price; 
real extra farm bargain in one of the best dairying 
counties of New York ; pasture for 25 cows, fertile, 


productive fields, 2-story, 10-room residence, barn for 
27 cows, horse barn, several other buildings worth 
more than price asked, good orchard, convenient to 
school, store and creamery; $2800 is the exceptional 
price, only $600 cash needed, read full details and 
traveling directions, Page 15 “‘Strout’s Farm catalog 
wine. out, copy free. E. A. STROUT FARM 
AG ENC 


Station 1096, 47 West 34th St and 150 
Nassau St, New York. 








BARRED ROCK CHIC _ sa per 100. JOHN 


PETERSON, Lake George, 


RUNNER DUCKS AND EGGS CHEAP. NELSON’S, 
Grove City, Pa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—3,000,000 ay lants sown 
thin in rows. They have an averag 4 square 
inches of space each over the wale field. Extra 
stocky. Dug with forks (not pulled) so that each 
Plant has a good root gystem. Shipped carefully 
packed in live damp moss. All Head Early, Succession, 
Copenhagen Market, Surehead, Early Summer, Flat 
Dutch and Early Jersey Wakefield $L per 1000, 5000 
$4, 10,000 $7.50, 500 70c. Re-rooted plants (mass of 
fine new roots grown on_the plants) $2 per 1000. 
Our “No 5"’ strain of Danish Ballhead has Hi 











tested by us for 7 years. The yield in 1910 was 17 
tons per acre, in 1911 17 tons, in 1912 26 tons 


191% 22 tons. Plants from “‘No 5” seed $1 per 1000, 
5000 $4.50. 600,000 tomato plants, Stone and C.ak's | 
Jewel $1.20 per 1000, 5000 $5.50, 500 80c Big 
Stem Jersey sweet potato plants $2.00 per lov 


Snowball cauliflower $4 r 1000. Potted Earliana 
tomatoes, Snowball cauliflower and egg plants (shipped 
in paper pots) $2.50 per 1000, 50 $1.50 (one kind or 








NORTHERN MINNESOTA, the greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clover, corn, po- 
tatoes, are principal crops. Prairie or timber. Free 
information. We have no land for sale. Write W. 
MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, 909 Palace 








Bidg, Minneapolis, Minn 

WIDOW MUST SELL 200 acres, 20 miles from 
Buffalo. % from bricked road to Buffalo, cream- 
ery, depot, churches, etc Nearly new 9-room house 
and barn 40 by 80; 10 acres timber, practically 
level, dark loam soil Price $6500 Easy terms. Free 
list. BLIAS BROS, Springville, N Y “ 

EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY—Eighty acres, 
800 apple trees, cut fifteen tons hay, house eight 
rooms, barn, packing house. hennery. Price §2200 
with five cows, poultry, vehicles, machinery and tools. 
Tilustrated catalog postpaid. CHAPIN FARM 
AGENCY, Boston, Mass. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A traveling 1g salesman. We have ope at 





mixed). LAst free. ‘‘Not how cheap, but how good.” | this time a salaried position for a reliable and con- 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. scientious mam of good appearance and fair education, 
(Vegetable plants exclusively 16 years.) who has confidence in his own ability to meet com- 
«| Petition and sell to farmers. There is steady work 
CABBAGE, BEETS, LETTUCE, Kohl-rabi, celery | and advancement for the mam who can make good 
plants, $1 per 1000. Tomato, =~ potato, $1.50 per | No peddlers, fakers, order takers. or collectors need 
1000. Cauliflower, peppers. Plants, $2.50 per | apply—we want real salesmen. When answering staje 
1000. Ail ready for field. Send for list. J. €& | your age and selling experience. Address BOX 1017, 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
CABBAGE PLANTS, sweet potato, cauliflower, beet, DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—We have many abie 


mangel, tomato. celery. 35c hundred postpaid. 1000 
cabbage $1, 10,000 $8. 50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog. GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa 


MAIN VARIETIES EARLY CABBAGE—all trans- 
lanted and hardened. Early and late tomato plants. 
ill have late a ot ate. H. C. STEVENS 
ESTATE, Greenwich, N 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. 500 bushels fine. ciean 
crimson or scarlet. clover at $3.75 bushel. 99% pure, 
~y cowpeas. WILLIAM CANNON CO, Bricgeville, 











DANISH CABBAGE. Golden self blanching celery 
Plants $1 thousand. ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 


LIVE STOOK 





PEDIGREFD, paaoyp YORESHIRES. Few 
boars 8 weeks. EDWARD RICE, Dorwin Springs. 
Onondaga Valley, 


N Y. Geo Homewood, Sup 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes, 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL, Atgilen, Pa 

















LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE, choice stock, 
all ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y 
FINE BERKSHIRE PIGS quality, breeding guar- | 


LESLIE BOYER, Burkittsville, Md 
DOGS 


A FEW \MORE OF “THE @ GooD ——e ae to 
offer. ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


A FULL BARREL slightly damaged crockery, well 
assorted for household use, shipped any address direct 
from®pottery, Ohio. for $1.59. Send cash with order. 
E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me 


anteed. 











both with and without farm ex 
If you neea 


bodied young men, 
Derience, who wish to work ou farms. 
a good, steady, sober man. write for order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
to ae or employee. Our object is to encourage 

among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York Cliy 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 390,00 
Protected positions in United States service. Thou 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
A for you, sure and =e F 4 er employ - 

et 


Just ask for bookl jo obligation 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government jobs: 
$65 to $150 month. Vacations. Life jobs. “Pull” 
unnecessary. List of positions available sent free. 
Write immediately FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
H 19, Rochester, N Y¥ 


WANTHPD—Railway mail 











clerk-carriers and rural 








carriers. Fxaminations soon. I conducted examina- 
tions Trial examination free Write OZMENT. 
107-R, St Louis 
MATL CARRTERS WANTED, $90 month.  Exam- 
inations coming everywhere. Schedule free. ‘RA NK- 
| LIN INSTITUTE, Dept H 19, Rochester, N 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. ~ sss 


monthly. Free living quarters Write OUMENT. 


107-F, St Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS 








AGENTS—A NEW ONE. Concentrated soft drinks 
Every home, church fair, picnic, lawn fete, ball park, 
stand, etc, buys them. Whirlwind sellers. Great 
profits. Small package makes 32 glasses—orangeade. 
grape, raspberry, etc. Hurry—don’t wait—be 
for the hot season. Write quick. 
PRODUCTS CO, 3068 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, O. 





amount of business which I received 


same basis will surely continue longer. 


Cortland, N. Y. 





Surprised at the Business Received 


I have sold all my surplus ducks and I wish to have my adv. changed 
in the next issue of the American Agriculturist. 


about trying it, but it is for the best that I did, and if it continues on the 


Yours truly 


I was surprised at the 


rom this adv. I was quite doubtful 


DAVID M. HAMMOND 

































“Lares QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


‘OOMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





fous 1913 914 


dente 





At Gidoogo the summer market for 
beef cattl now appears to be in full 


swing. Finished beeves are arriving in 
small numbers. It is problematical, 
-. however. whether these top quality 
steers will make the high prices pre- 
dicted for them. The best arrivals sold 
--- @asily at 9%c p Ib, with yearlings up 
- to about 9c. 
‘3 ng weight good to choice beeves, 
wever, sold at $8.50@8.80 p 100 lbs, 
angi tha. decent kind ranged from S 


; Hot weather has done the hog mar- 
ket no good, in that buyers use it 
-whenever possible to bear the market. 
‘Portunately, however, shippers have 
- suffered very little from heat loss so 
far this season. The price range has 
not widened materially, hogs being 
quoted last week at $7.85@8.20 p 100 


The bulk of the sheep sell at $4.85 
-@5.25 p 100 Ibs, with some of the best 
quoted up to 6.50. The range on 

lambs last week was 7.75@8.50, spring- 
- ers selling up to 9.90. 





as 


At New York, with 27c p Ib about 
the top figure paid for high grade 
fresh creamery butter, the market has 
been steady for the past fortnight or 
more. Surplus of butter is going into 
Warehouses on receivers’ account. 
However, there is very little open 

ulative buying on the basis of 27c. 
Dairy butter in tubs sells at 28@25'%c. 
_ At Chicago, prices have moved up 
“very slowly on butter the past few 
weeks, One-fourth to one-half cent 
“has been considered a liberal ad- 
vance. This is the year in which 
butter markets will have to _ read- 
just themselves because of the com- 
petition.from foreign butter. With 
this end in view buyers of creamery 
' butter to store are purchasing con- 
“servatively. Much of the butter 
“which has gone into storage to date 
has been that which dealers have 
contracted and failed to sell and put 
into storage rather than take a loss 
or even turn over without profit. 
“Extra quality creamery butter in large 
lots and tubs has been selling up to 
about 26%c p Ib with miscellaneous 
lots at 20@25%c. Dairy butter was 
‘ quotable at 18@2dc. 


Cheese 


~- At New York, buyers are not as 
ngry for cheese since the recent 
Pp advance, and are leading to a 
age conservative policy. Receivers, 
“however, are offering fresh receipts a 
‘little more freely, but asking prices 
that are firmly maintained. Recent 
Be range has been chiefly at 15@ 
%c p lb, with a few daisies being 
" -quoted up to 15%c. Skims sold at 5 
@12%c. 
At Chicago, receipts of cheese are 
running parallel with those of a year 
' @go. and shipments from this point are 
also comparable with a like period of 
. American shapes sell moderate- 
3 fy but not to the extent of arrivals and 
ods are going into coolers: No ma- 
1 change in prices has been noted 
tely, twins selling at 183%@14%c p 
Pips daisies up to 14%c, young Americas 
- aa longhorns 15\%c. 





animal ailments. Our new book, 
W.. Bur 
with a one 
in Sheep—w. E., 


> is losing sheep. He says 
die mere skel- 
to bs 


The bulk of handy and, 


the intestines and stomach, forming a 
cyst Or small hard nodule. There is no 
cure, and the disease will probably re- 
main.as long as there are diseased ani- 
mals in the flock, or old pastures, runs 
or stables used year after year. Ani- 
mals that are known to be healthy 
should be kept away from the old 
flock, out of used pastures. etc, and 
above all things see that they have 
fresh, clean water that has had no pos- 
sible chance of contamination from the 
diseased animals, Many have found 
the most satisfactory method to be, to 
clean out the old flock entirely and 
start over new, This is expensive and 
this method does not guarantee abso- 
lute freedom from disease, as many 
flocks are infected. 


Fits—F. D. B., Pennsylvania, has a 
litter of pigs eight weeks old and all but 
two are doing nicely; these after taking 
so. few mouthfuls of swill fall to the 
ground kicking, then stiffen out; finally 
this disappears and they get up after 
atime. It is possible that they eat so 
rapidly as to choke themselves, and I 
would suggest feeding them in a very 
shallow trough. The effect of black 
teeth in pigs has been greatly exag- 
gerated; in fact, it is doubtful if they 
affect the animal in any way what- 
ever, 


Lice on Cows—B. C, C., New York, 
asks for a remedy for lice on his cows. 
If simple remedies have failed, I would 
suggest ordinary kerosene emulsion, 1 
quart of soft soap in 2 quarts of boil- 
ing water, and when completely dis- 
solved add 1 pint of kerosene, and by 
churning or pumping it can be mixed, 
and when well mixed add 3 quarts of 
water; it is now ready-for use.. Apply 
thoroughly all over the body and re- 
peat in two weeks. At the same time 
feed a little sulphur with feed, and 
thoroughly clean the stable, especially 
the tie-ups, with clear kerosene. If 
badly infested a third application two 
weeks after the second would be ad- 
visable, 


Wool Market Continues Strong 


The custom house figures at Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia 
show a steady increase in the amount 
of wool imported since the removal 
of the duty Dee 1, 1913. The in- 
crease amounts to about 38,000,000 
lbs. 

NEW TARIFF—WOOL 

{Foreign wools received, pounds.) 
Boston WN York Phila Tot a 
, Dec .... 6,423,313 9,819,261 2,640,703 18,883,2 
Jan 114;842;399 6,183,376 3,488,922 24, saeor 
, Feb ....18,903,559 7,381,439 3,595,240 29,880,238 
, Mar ...22,875,641 6,131,592 5,917,524 34.924°757 
108,202,969 
DUTIABLE 





ON FREE LIST 


OLD TARIFF—WOOL 
[Foreign wools received, pounds.] 
Boston WN York Phila Total 
+++ 8,710,181 6,366,999 2,564,213 12,641,343 
- 8,483,920 6,360,247 3,907,029 18,751,196 
4,957,219 4,812,182 4,022,799 17,792,200 
10798; 635 6,397,562 3,576,912 20,773,109 


69,957,848 
Buying of fleece wools in the central 
and middle western states continues at 
a fair pace. In Ohio 25@26c p Ib paid; 
in Mich about 24c is top for medium 
wools, and the same figure is offered 
in Mo. Bright medium fleeces in Ky 
and W Va bring around 26c. 


1914, Mar - 





Gets More Inquiries 


Relative to results of my advertising in American 
Agriculturist I would say that the inquiries and saies 
were far mote than I had expected; almost had to 
employ a private secretary to take care of the cor- 
respondence.—[Ed. Copeland, Pleasantville, 0. 

Kindly change my advertisement in American Agri- 
culturist ag early as possible to read as per inclosed 
copy. We have had numerotis inquiries of late and 
have sold all of the bred sows we have to offer. 
We have sold in four days this week five bred sows, 
each one to a different. party. I consider this a 
good showing for your paper, as it is the only paper 
We are advertising with at present.—[T. J. Kerr, 
Collins, N Y. 

Speaking of my advertising in American Agricul- 
turist, your paper is one of the greatest advertising 
mediums in thé whole county. I have got more 
quiries from my advertising with you than any other 
Paper. All of these inquiries show that they have 
great. confidence in American Agriculturist.—[John H. 
Dunlap, Williamsport, 0. 





Value of Big Mares 


Under average farm conditions the draft horse is 
the most profitable to grow of any live stock on, the 
farm, declares a bulletin’ recently issued by Adiron- 
dack farms of Glens Falls, N ¥. As a general rule, 
one-half of the farm teams should be draft mares. 
They cost a little more than geldings of the same 
quality, but they are much the better investment. The 
farmer who follows this rule would never again find 
it. necessary to buy horses for his own use, and in 
the course of time he would have horses to sell at 
Profitable. prices. A mare is surely worth her price 
for work and breeding if she. og a gelding like her, 
ig worth a similar price for work alone. By working 
and producing colts at the same time she gives double 
the return on investment. And colts not needed on 
the farm are sure to be wanted by somebody else at 
good prices : 

The farmer who is short of teams and requires 
more Boge yey id gét the best mares that money will 

dd breed to the best stallion he can berg Never 








Ayrshire 
Swiss caitle judged st 
assh confer, official 5 oa nal instructors’ assn, 2 
milk nationa) Galery 
daisy ~ xf rmers’ assii, 


gers and owners, 

cream _mfgrs, 28th ; Guernsey day, jucers 

day, International assn of dairy and Paik in- 
ors, American Guernsey cattle club, Congress 

of “marketing, 29th; milk producers’ assn, ice 

cream_mfgrs day, 30th; school children’s day, 31st. 


Amer assn of nurserymen, Cleveland, O, June 24-26 
Nationa] fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va. Juiy 15-16 
Middle west soil improvement committee, Hot 

Springs, Va, July 17-18 
National apple shew, Spokane. Wash, Nov 16-21 
Apple show of International shippers’ assu, 

Bos:on. Axug 5-7 
Second annual conterence of editors of ar 

colleges and exp stations, Lexingiun, Ky, June 25-26 
Missouri valley veterinary assun, Omaha, Neb, Sf 6-8 
American highway aseu, Atiania, Ga, Nov 9-14 
‘Assn of American agri col and exp sta, Wash- 

ington, D C, Nov 11-13 
American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, © 19-26 
American assn nurserymen, 39th annual meet 

ing, Cleveland, 0, “Je 24-26 
National nut growers’ assn, Thomasville, Ga, O 28- 30 


Sectional Farm Meetings 
Lycoming fruit growers’ assn, Williamsport, Pa, Aug 29 
School ior leadership in country life, Gees, 

NY, ine 23-July 3 
school 


J 22-A 22 
O 5-8 


Morgantown, W Va, 
York county (Pa) fair, 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


MAN ALIVE! 


LOOK HERE! We can sell you 
a fine registered yearling Per- 
cheron Stallion for $350, worth 
$700 next spring; should ma- 
ture $1000 or more, do the 
farm work of any good horse, 
save time and expense of breed- 
ing your mares outside, get 
colts worth $200 to $300; and 
service fees should pay the 
wages of a hired man or send 
boy or girl to college. We have more stud colts 
than we can carry; pure bred fillies too. Come see 
them or write for photos. ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
56 Maple Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Choice Shetland *¢, 22", ns 


Durec pigs from first prize winners at International. 
Collie pups from imported prize winning dogs. State 
wants and write to day. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


$3000 Percheron Stallion #533 


Mohegan Farm, Mohegan Lake, N. ¥. Chas. Baker, 
Prop. 1 hour from Grand Centrai Sta. New York City. 











1ONIA GIRL 


have started more breeders on 
oy dws e'e i have’ the Yarget end 
- ‘the e U.8. Every one an ear 
or. e 


a 
market at six months old. P vant tp tpg ne bee 
community to advertise 
for = plan, “How to 
G. 8. BENJAMIN, 


QO. I. C. PIGS 


R 54, PORTLAND, MICH. 
Now ready for shipment. Ah especially fine lot of 
young boars. Quality A-1. Silver strain. The kind 
that pleases. F. C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. Y 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


and Dairy Shorthorns for sale. March pigs of both 
sexes now ready to ship. 25 years a breeder of Shoit- 
horns aud OIC’s. Geo. L. Marvin, Andover,Ashta.Co.,0. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


by strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
Booking orders for spring delivery. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS --- 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


Fattens quickest at least cost. 
Healthy, proliss. a 


HULU SeEOEOHOGADET ORE 




















BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


comprising the blood off Champion: Rival, Masterpiece, 
Premier Longfellow, tal Duke, Highwood Duke. 
Sows sg 00, boars $12. 
ELKTO FARM, ELETON, MD. 
Penshurst B. k hi 

os erkKsnires 
Prize winners of size and quality. Good 
stock of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages, for sale. We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sows. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, + DUNDEE, N. Y. 











POULTRY BREEDERS 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


$1 per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black Minorca eggs $1 
per 15; Barred Rocks, utility strain, $1 per 15; White 
Wyandottes $1.50 per 15; all reared on separate farms. 


Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y. 


ers 1000 superior chicks 

= and ducklinge 

SS hatched daily. 1 Leghorns, 

: | Rocks, Wyandottes, nm : 
ie 3 and Italian Bees and Q 

Eigh season. Catalog 

free. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark. 








and price list 
N. Y. 





° . - 
Single Comb White Léghorns exciusively. Cock- 
erelg with a breedifig record of 200 eggs and over per 
yearon both sides. Pedigree furnished with every one; 
also choice year hens now at $1.50 each. Scotch Col- 
lies all ages. Send for literature. Cloverdale Poultry 
Farm, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Box 103, Cortland, N, Y. 

Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns sia: Gent 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer’s kind; large birds, 
good winter layers. reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 

WARD W. DASEY, - FRANEFORD, DEL. 


BABY CHICKS 
S C W Leghorns, R & S C RI Reds, Barred Rocks, 
strong, livable, from pure-bred, healthy, free-range 
breeders. Safe delivery guarantee 
WESLEY GRINNELL SODUS, N. Y. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best getieral purpose fowl. “Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. Quality right. 
Prices reasonable A SQUAR DEAL guaranteed. 
Catalog free. W. R. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 


KNAPP-WYCKOFF 5S. C. W. 
LEGHORNS [arm raised. Milk: fed. Utility 


stock. Day-old chicks and eggs. 
Catalogue free. F. M. DAVIS, R. D. No.1, Cincianatus, N.Y 

















BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra _ lot, best. of or 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. J. KERR, Oollins, N 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 
8 Berkshire boars and-2 sows, born March 27th, 1914, 
sired by Highwood Masterpiece 3lst and out-of High- 
wood - oF 108th. These 2S are ome fine. ing h a 5 
each. W.S. HINCHEY, . Box 729, Rochester 


, 4 Booking orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires sows of Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and. Lee breeding. By an outstanding Premier 
Longfellow and Handsome’ Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 

H. 8. ,TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y 











Lakeview Farm Berkshires 


“One ane Spring pigs of that well known type of fancy, 
hogs th: et pleases every customer. ‘e want you for one. 
A.J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFIELD, MASs 
for Septembe' 


D u ro Cc S our 700 to 300 iB. Shere. 


March pigs, pairs or single, healthy and thrifty. Ready 
to ship. C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantville, U 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred sows, sired | 
and bred to _my State Fair champion boars. _ Prices 
reasonable. R. B. MARTIN, WALDECK, W. VA 





15 bred sows ee ee 
Bred 








Congo Farm Duroes {207835 's 
the breed in | herd. Crt tom on the big wthy 
kind. in, and all immuned b the State 
Ve : Remick W. Daniap, Box 5, Eelcesce. 6) 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
W. EB. BOWEN R.-F. D. 3, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestof breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 











MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, 263-egg strain, 
eggs $5 per. 100, 500 $20. Chicks $10 per 100, 500 
$40. Fawn \Indian Runner ducks, 203-eg¢ strain, 
s 10c each, ducklings 25c each, $20 per 100. Cir- 
ar fre. GRANT MOYER, PLAIN, N. ¥. 


NOW TAKING ORDERS 
for 8. C, Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at $1 
each from big winter laying strain that cannot 
beat for bone and ees. Guaranteed pure bred. 
M. F. BOL CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


mate Die ct $5 100. ane-ge <8 April $12 
sie” 3 00. Delivery guaranteed. 
GEO vanna, Cayuga Co., New York 


SILVER CAMPINES, 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 
ALGONQUIN FARMS. "K'P_D. 1.” Amesbuty. ‘Mase 


60 Varieties 
ee ree toe Se 


caabecactach, FLA Pooler 














Pure-bred_ chickens, 4 
turkeys, guineas 
sale at reasonable prices. 

> Hlustrated and descriptive 
PGouder, Box G, Sellersville,Pa 


Selected Poland Chinas 


We have some highly bred ten and twelve weeks ©! 
Digs for sale at $10 each. Write early if you wish ‘0 
purchase. Heretofore we have been unable to fill orders. 
E. Cc. BRILL - - STEWARTSVILAE, N. J. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 19%, WILMINGTON, 0. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Best quality, registered Prices ‘right. 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS. 0. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large ie white, short-nose type. Specia) 6 ¢ 
boar superior quality, fair prices, It is not 


whee you you pas bub what pou get that counte, . y 














WILLIAM BAHE & 80 
ONONDAGA. | HILL STOCK FARM 
in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 








Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


TAMWORTH SWINE 
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OATTLE BREEDERS 





illmore 


ARMS 


are offering from their flock of 


DORSET HORNED SHEEP 
a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings, and can supply 
good show flock. e are now ready to book 
orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 
livery. Can supply small flocks of ewes at 
various ages. Prices reasonable. For further 
particulars, address 

__C. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 
Z Bennington, 
SSSAS 





QQ WWW FF" 





Vermont 


QV —_——. WOW 








FINES WMA ee 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM y, 
_D d sical 7 

Orsets and gies Bods 7 
Also have breed- Z 

Southdowns ie’se ca 7 
ages for sale. At 7% 

the last Chicago “International"’ we took every first % 
= in American Bred Southdown Classes, all on ZY 
bred and raised by ourselves. W. H. Mimer, Chary,N.¥ 7 
Retort SSNS SSS WK 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 

Genry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


“NIAGARA STOCK FARM 


Southdown Sheep 
3. Cc. DUNCAN, Mer. LEWISTON, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP and Hampshire Swine. 


choice, young 
stock of both sexes for sale. We han some fine belted 
pigs and some large, well shaped yearling rams. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVI 


vis - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 














CATTLE BREEDERS 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You can find no way to invest your money and 
@ffort so profitably as in the selection and use of 
&@ purebred Holstein sire of. good individuality. 
In a few years’ time you can grade up a very 
poor herd to a profitable basis. 


The Illinois State Experiment Station has been 
testing a herd where the average production has 
been increased $41.65 per cow in four years by the 
use of a purebred sire, and by testing the in- 
dividual cows and disposing of the poor producers. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, V1. 

















ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nieely marked and heavy producers. se 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
eulin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


Vv. D, ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y 











ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL ACES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 




















CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 


3 FOR $250 


Tl offer two: well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals. 

W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. Y. 


A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more white 
mae black eer spony built, nlosiy marked. His 
a heavy milking young | granddaughter of the 
has = 75 Ibs. per 
day A eet two freshenin riods. She is 
es ed in 2 ieee and De Kol inition, The sire 
alt ie out of b. four-year-old Thelma Copia 
Be Kol Her saeord i Me raised. He is sired by Sir Hag 
ke who is out of a 36 Ib. daughter of Pontiac 

of the nearest dams of this calf average over 
® Ibs. ar booties Ta 7 days. F. A. LAWRENCE, Vernon, N.Y. 


BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 











Born in Sept., Oct. and Noy. Sired by such sires as 
odes Hengerveld De Kol, King Pontiac Netherland, 
De Kol Pontiac Korndyke. ms are 2- —_ heifers 


chants to ay records. We need the room an 

our futare herd “o4 te ro own 
ourself. Write we thy ar 5 
& SON, NEW W re) STOCK, ewe 


Rich in the blood of the World’s Champion 
Distance Dairy hy < = See je 19th of 
in five authen- 


qh years 
1s for the sory of tne Sophie's Tormentor tantly, the greatest 
e Sophie's Torm: the 
eee in the world HOOD FARM, Lowell Mass. 
“id “kshires of size and quality 
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p Bull Calves ee apg 3h 4 AP. 


Ewron, Pa. 
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Offers 


official records. 
. days. 


to head your herd. 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


sons and grandsons of Pontiac Kornd; 
Also cows in calf to 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 
Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
i wy want a great producing —" ke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 








aye, from cows with large 
ag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
days and 156.92-lbs. in 











. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 








offer some very 








King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to 
give full description and prices. 
for a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON . - 


him. Our folders just off the press 
SEND FOR ONE, also 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS~-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 





EAST RIVER 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 55 
lbs. per day. 35 cows due to calve this 
month and next. 35 cows served tocalve 
this fall, all bred to a registered bull. 
These cows will suit the man that is 
looking for high-class dairy cows. Large 
producers, good size and well marked. 
Visit the EAST RIVER gang 
when in need of first-class dairy cows. 
Stay and see them milked. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand. Bell phone No. 14F 65. 


John B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 





Langwater 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zype and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the. story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner = W. KE. Hepburn, Supt. 














The Descendants of 


King of the Pontiacs 


are big producers and when you wish to 
dispose of any the buyers are waiting 


and will pay good prices. Go to the 
fountainhead for your stock, to his 
home at Brookside Herd. 


Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N.Y. 








HILLCROFT FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 


all ages, sons and daughters of Judge Hengerveld 
De Kol and Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia, 
from A. R. O. dams. Farmer's price. 


GEO. R. HILL TOWANDA, PA. 














King Pontiac Johanna 


NO. 64761 
Sire: King of the Pontiacs 


Dam: Pester Hengerveld De Kol 
For pedigree and service fee address 
J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 





A. R. O. Bull Calf ®23)3TE88° 


* SIRE: Paladin Burke, No. 46890. He now has 22 A. R.O 
daughters at a old that age 16.08 Ibs. of butter in 7 
days, and he is from « daughter of DeKol Burke, who is the 
sire of seven 30 yo daughters. DAM of calf Shadeland 
Te Q. record 3545 Ibs. milk, 17.18 
ears old. Her dam, Jennie Te: 2001 
milk, 17.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days; 
1665 70.61 ibs. butter in 30 days. She is a daughter 
of Paul De Kol be, a son of the first 30 pound cow. This calf 
is seven-eighths white and a beautiful animal. 


BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, NEW YORK 


Crestmont Farms 


The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne. His individuality and breeding 
make him the best son of his sire, Arf- 
mann’s $50,000 buil. His dam has 32 lbs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-year- 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows outside our herd at $50 each; it 

RU 


will be more next season. 
H. C. GATES, CANTON, PA. 
Bulls Yours Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
e and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 

From A. 2 O. dams. Prices $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 

















GRADE HOLSTEIN 


HEIFERS 


75 .—we7 nicely marked heifers, ranging in 
age from 1 to 2 years old. Also 50 young cows 
bred to freshen in August and September. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 











200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 
1 to 3 years old; 50 cows, and due to freshen 
in the next 60 days, and 3) Registered Holstein 


Cows, Heifers and 
MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Pioneer Farm 
Herd*rscee= 
The Oakhurst Farm 
Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 














A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
- Oo th old up, 
Holstein scaywiiee, Seay 
bull whose two 
nearest s 

Bull Calves * average ove? 


31 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days, from A.R.O. dams. Prices right. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORE 





__Lakeside Herd 


BA. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. ¥. 


4 








WILLOW Brook Stock FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


Jersey Bull CALF 


for sale. Sire, Torono Pogis of Hood Farm No. 
113138; dam, e's Juno No. 280814. This cow gave 
60 Ibs. of milk in_ one day testing, 5.8% butter fat 
while on grass. Bull and heifer calves for sale, 
sired by the above named bull. Address 


WILLIAM BERRY, Valley View Farm, De Lancey, N.Y. 


Overton Herd 


We have youngsters whet ir by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No. Boris, wh. first ten daughters that 
have freshened have 39 Ibs. butter in seven 
days as two-vear-olds. tuberculin tested. 


F. Cc. & K. A. OVERTON : ADAMS, N. ¥. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H F_ bull born 1913. 
Cornucopia Johann. 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days. 
Paul De Kol, 22 
to a 32-Ib. cow. Price $150. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS - West Winfidd, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


ove year old. By grandson of DeKol 2d Butter Boy 
3d, out of os R. 0. dam. Price sise 
7. R. ALLEN” ORWELL, N. ¥. 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


From imported stock only. Best of breeding. Prices low. 
ELMVIEW FARMS, 333 Connell Blidg., Scranton, Pa. 
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STAR FARM 


4 
_HOLSTEINS | 
%Y % 
ZG 7 Z 
ZY We are offering this week four 7 
y ‘vegistered Holstein cows, 4 and 5 7 
Y years old, springing now, average 7 
Y% weight 1455. % 
g Five granddaughters of King of - 7 
the Pontiacs, %. 
Five grandsons of King of the 7% 
vy, Pontiacs, 7 
Y One carload 50-lb. grade Hol- 


steia cows. 
are right; free circular. 

STAR FARMS 
Dept. G, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


QQ WWW WA AK 


150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 


50 fresh cows, milking 40 to Be.) day. owe ous 
@ di 50 co’ to 


to freshen within ays red 
Augustand September. All youne. extra at 15 tn 


excellent condition. 

We Tuberculin Test 
Helfer calves, one week old ereted and aboard cars, 
$10 to 915. You ung stock. All ag 

lso Thoroughbred Cattle 

WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW,N.Y 

respects ive buyers met at Cortland 
Telephone pn. riland. Cortland 14F.2. McGraw, 19K. 


0) HIGH GRADE . 


_ 
Holsteins 
Large, wWell-bred and nicely marked cows 


and High Grade Heifer Calves 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 


Guaranteed that prices 
Address 


























COUNTRY LIFE FARM offers for sale the cow 


Countess Hengerveld Pontiac 


No. 196758. This cow has lost one quarter of her adder 
and tog A esnaoe we will let Gres go 0 the “3 a Ais hi 

e = r rengous De 
agents 0. record. Shes was bred 


and her dam has § 
March 28d to Angele. e Comniacopia Johanna Lad 8th, sire 
of7 A. R. O. daughters, and is safely in calf. Her alt, 


H. H. WHEELER, 


DAIRYMEN 


Cut down your feed bill and in- 
crease your cream check by keeping 
GUERNSEYS. 

Write for free literature. 


GUERNSEY CLUB 
Box A A, Peterboro, N. 


WEST WINFIELD, N.Y 








H 














BULL CALF BARGAIN 
Born March 2, 1914, 15-16 white, well marked, a 
of Cornucopia De Kol Johanna and Bonnie Netherland 
Hengerveld 2d. His sire traces to Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline (34.32) and De Kol 2d (26.58), greatest trans- 
mitting cow of the breed. His*dam is by a grands. 


of the great transmitting sire, Johanna De Kol 2's 
Lad and Toiania Careme Mechthilde (23.997). — 
check for oy 50 gets the calf, crated, all pape 

F. C. BIGG - TRUMANSBURG, "S. Y 





A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 
day in official test—Aaggie Grace 2d's Pietertie. 

sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy. A fine individual, 
nicely marked. Quick = at $100 

c. L. BANKS NEW BERLIN, N. ¥ 


HOLSTEIN CALVES FOR SALE. F bull calves 2 pas 


old, 4-5 white, well bred, $35 each. Rerade to 
station, 7 egustered and transferred. a ANS hig grads Netter 
calves 7 8 Holstein, $15 each supply ae J. Ane. Sree 
order for fall delivery, express n lote ‘tS, lle 
not akin for same price. 100 high yw ena in cows apd a 
head of registered Holsteins for sale at a | 7 rices. Eve 
thin 7 as represented. Refere: ational Bow . 
of Tully, N. ¥. REAGAN BROS. are LLY, N.x. 














Edgewood Farm offers 


son of a 25-Ib. 
cow. Also bull 


BRANDT, PA. 


a beautiful yearling bull, 
four-year-old, and out « 
calves all backed by A. R. O —_ 
A. L. KESSLER, Prop. - 


sired, Ra! a 
wm a 23-Ib 





STOCK FARM Announcement 
fp eeess at the head of our herd que of tes the 
the reed, Clarrissa Pietertje Pon 
We have c ore in salt te Seung 
‘Ca 


best 
for illustrated booklet. 
& ARR 


sale. Also two young bulls. 
C.J. FLANAGAN, Dept. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

Born Feb. 27, 1914. A little more black than white. 
Sire is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th. Dam ana 
sire’s dam average 32.57 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Dam 
mate 17.19 Ibs. butter in 7 days as junior three-y 
old o is now wees 50 Ibs. a day. Price 
Fr. B. West Winfield 

D. %. MORRIS & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 


TWO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULLS 
1 two months old, the other 5 months. They 
extremely well bred and well grown. Send for 
markings and particulars. Price of each $45 and 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros. ,St.Law.Co.,Canton,N.¥. 
Seven Months BULL CALF 
Son of Pietertie 22d Weeder Lad. Average of dam 
ri e's d 25 Th 
jon ME BALDWINSVILLE, N. ¥. 


JOHN F. MELVIN - 
For rich milk. 


JERSEYS They keep it up. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 234 St., New York 


BULL CALF 


Sire is ong, of King of of Ferien, shee dam is grand- 
; - Schenectady, N. f, 
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LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


Don’o how ’tis; s’pose I'd orter be 
A hoein’ weeds, but say, 

Somethin’ keeps a-callin’ me 
When the sky is growin’ in 

. “Billy, fein’ a-fishin’ 
"Tis every bit as plain 

As the treetoads an’ the rebins 
A holierin’ for rain. 

Don’o how ’tis, s’pose I'd orter be 
A hoein’ weeds, but then 

There’s that voice a askin’ me 
Jest as plain again, 

“Billy, Billy, goin’ a fishin’? 
Better go an’ dig your bait, 


Weeds ‘Il! keep on stayin’, 
But the trout won't wait.” 


Don’o how ’tis; s’pose I'd orter be 
A hoein’ weeds, but pay 
ny ¢ treetoads keep a hollerin’, 
An’ the sky is growin’ gray, 
The trout ‘ll be a risin’, 
Guess I'll go an’ get my pole 
An’ scamper through the alders 
To the old trout hole. 


Jellies and Marmalades 


GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 


The complaint is frequently made 
-by housekeepers that “My jelly will 
not jell.’ Scientists tell us _ that 
whether fruit juices will jelly or not 
@epends on the, presence or absence 
jelly need be expected. Next to pec- 
‘tin comes acid. No jelly need be 
expected without acid. Everybody 
knows that half ripe and prime fruit 
makes better jelly than fruit overripe. 
This is purely on account of the acid 
contained in fruits and berries not 
uite through the ripening process. 
ren when fruit contains both pectin 
and acid it may fail to make jelly if 
“too much sugar is used. The old rule 
of “a pound of sugar to a pint of 
uice” sometimes defeats its own ends, 
ienime a given amount of pectin can 
‘assimilate only a certain amount of 
sugar. When too much sugar is used 
a soft and pasty mass results. 

Certain fruits never fail to jeily. 
Apples, oranges, grape fruit and 
grapes always jelly.. Peaches, pears, 
quinces and sweet grapes make clear 
uice that will thicken, but not get 
eyond a ropy, stretchy consistency. 
‘To make concrete the whole theory of 
jelly making, boil the fruit, strain, 
and experiment with one teacup of 
juice and one of sugar, mixed and 
boiled together rapidly. If the pro- 

rtion jis right, a teaspoonful dropped 

mn cold water will quiver on the bot- 
som of the cup, but not dissolve. 
* Larger quantities may then safely be 
measured in the same way. If the 
“half and half” proportion of sugar 
and juice fails to congeal, use one- 
third less sugar and add an acid juice: 


A Valuabie Jelly Help 


One thing that I judge is not gen- 
‘erally known, because so much is 
thrown into the garbage, is that the 
‘white inner part of orange, lemon and 
grape fruit peel is rich in pectin. The 
peeling of all citrus fruits may have 
«the yellow cuticle cut, scraped or 

ted off and the white inner part 
sed with any kind of fruit juice, 
either fresh or when dried, and it will 
Cause the fruit juice to jelly. Some 
sweet fruits, with virtually no juice, 
have delicious flavor and can be used 
for jelly if acid and pectin from other 
-Bources are added. Bananas and figs 
Rave exquisite flavor, but would not 

make jelly without acid and pectin. 

There are three good rules to fol- 

low in making beautiful jelly, clear, 





| transparent and firm but delicately 


tremulous when turned out of the 


|.» mold. The first rule is to boil the 


' small quantities at a time.- 


fruit in just enough water to cover it 

twice its depth. The next is to make 
One quart 
of jelly will make more quickly and 
be of better quality than one gallon. 
The third rule is to boil rapidly and 
mever let the heat decline for one 


+ moment 1fll “the jelly jells.” 


‘Every housekeeper has her own 
ay; some strain the fruit juice be- 
the sugar added, and not 

, Others Strain the the -hot 

S juice and then the hot jelly. The ob- 
jective point is to have the jelly per- 
Yectly clear. Orange and grapefruit 
t clear amber; apple, different 


shades of red; grape, amber, light red 


pipason. according to the kind and 
af the grapes; peach and pear 
‘with apple + orange juice 


is the most tasteless of any of the 
good fellies, blackberry and banana 
the most fruity and of the best sub- 
stance. Nothing equals fine paraffin 
over the surface of the jelly for ex- 
cluding air and preserving jelly before 
the tops are put on securely. 
Marmalades are best made of ap- 
ples, peaches, oranges and grapefruits. 
Directions for orange and grape 
fruit, marmalade and preserves, usu- 
ally state they are to be boiled till the 
peeling is tender enough to pierce 
with a straw. In the orange belt 
where we make quantities of jelly, 
marmalade and preserves of citrus 
fruit, we know full well that unless 
the yellow cuticle on the outside be 
grated or cut off entirely the peeling 
will never be tender boiled in water 
or syrup. Our long established and 
highly successful method is to cut off 
with a sharp knife every particle of 
the yellow coating and boil the peel- 
ing alone in water until perfectly ten- 
der. The sugar is added to the 
mashed peeling and it is boiled and 
stirred until of the proper consistency. 
The fruit and peeling together make 
the best marmalade and preserves, 
but the peeling must be boiled first 
until soft enough to mash. Preserves 
made of thin slices of oranges or 
grapefruit taste well and look beau- 
tifully, but the thin peeling is very 
seldom tender. It is generally re- 
jected when the preserves are par- 
taken of. This is simply because the 
yellow cuticle has not been removed. 


The Habit of Thoroughness 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

“T'll give you fifty cents, Clyde, if 
you'll get rid of the dandelions on the 
front lawn.” 

“That means digging them up, 
course,” the boy deliberated. 

“Yes, one at a time. Slow work, son, 
but here’s your money when it is 
done.” 

The father jingled two silver quar- 
ters alluringly in his hand, and the 
compact was sealed. 

The next morning the boy went to 
work with a will. Dandelion after 
dandelion disappeared beneath his 
nimble fingérs. By-and-by his back 





of 
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began to-ache, and the harder it ached 
the thicker the dandelions seemed_to 
grow, until, at last, Clyde. began to 
-skip a few. ‘‘Those little fellers never 
ll do any hurt,” he assured lbimself. 

In this way, at the end of an hour, 
a great many had been skipped. Clyde 
got his money that night, and although 
his back ached, the two shining quar- 
ters in part paid for it. 

In a week’s time, however, the lawn 
blossomed out again, and Clyde founa 
that the dandelions he had failed to dig 
up were getting in_their work, 

“You didn’t do your work very well, 
my so. , did you?” his father observed 
when he saw them, And Clyde was 
forced to acknowledge that he had 
skipped ‘a few little ones.”’ 

“That won't work, my boy, when you 
go out into life,’ his father cautioned. 
And a few years later Civde, much to 
his regret, found his father’s words to 
be true. He had acquired a habit of 
slighting everything that he undertook 
to. do; the consequence being that no 
one wanted to employ him for any 
length of time, and he was nearly al- 
ways looking fur a job. 

A painstaking, conscientious worker 
is always in demand. He may be mere- 
ly a day laborer on the street, but 
when there comes a dearth of work he 
ic always the one who is kept. 

A girl, likewise, who does everything 
in a hit.or miss style usually develops 
into a shiftless, untidy housekeeper, a 
careless mother, an unfrugal wife. The 
direct cause of much domestic misery 
is often a lack of thoroughness in the 
daily routine which at last makes 
home an unattractive place, and drives 
many a2 man to the saloon, and many 
a boy and girl to the street, or the 
moving picture show for amusement, 

Anything that is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well, is a hackneyed 
expression, but a true one. And in no 
place is its truthfulness more forcibly 
exemplified than in the kitchen of the 
home, 

“Why don’t your cookies taste as 
good <s Mrs Brown’s?” a little girl 
asked her mother. 

“T suppose because I haven’t the 
time to fuss over my cookies that Mrs 
Brown has,” was the fretful answer. 

This. mother, as a girl, had been al- 
lowed to do things in the easiest pos- 














ACTIVI 


sible way to attain results. But a 
premium had not been put upon the re- 
suits, Hence, if a piece of work turned 
out well luck got the credit. To ie 
able to do any sort of a job in such 2 
satisfactory manner that when com- 
pleted the doer of it can congratulate 
himself that no one could have done 
it better is an art that must be learned 
very early in life, for it is by practice 
only that our efforts are perfected. 

The man or the woman who learned 
when a child to do. work thorough!y 
will find it next to an impossibility to 
slight it in mature life. In fact, I once 
heard a woman say that she often 
wished that she had the faculty of 
slighting some really unimportan 
things. “But it’s the way I was brougit 
up,” she laughingly averred. “‘Whar- 
ever I undertook to do mother always 
insisted upon my doing the very best I 
could.’’ Needless to say that this 
woman is an exemplary wife and 
mother. 

Never scold a child for taking too 
much time doing a piece of work if 
the result is satisfactory. Praise him, 
rather, for his steadfastness and per- 
severance, But let reproof invariably 
follow the work that is left “hanging 
by the gills’’ for somebody else to 
finish. 





The Round Table 


MAKING Rose Braps—Gather the 
roses aS soon as they burst into 
full bloom. A peck will make 10 
ordinary chains, Pull off the petals, 
discarding the yeJlow centers, and 
run three times through a food 
chopper, using the finest blade, the 
one used for peanut butter is the 
best. Be careful to save every drop 
of the juice, as it gives the beads 
their delightful odor. Pour it over 
the dough. Then spread the dough 
on rusty tin pans, the rustier the bet- 
ter. De not have the dough more 
than one-eighth of an inch thick, 
Let it stand for four or five hours, 
then turn carefully with a knife, and 
let it stand overnight. If the pans 
were rusty enough, the dough will be 
ready to work by morning, but if not 
a good black, let it stand longer. Now 
run through the food chopper fou 
times if you have the peanut butter 
blade; if not, it will be necessary to 
run it through about eight or 10 times 
The dough should now be a rich 
black, and fine like mud. 

Add four or five drops of attar of 
roses if you wish and it is then ready 
to be molded into balls, A sma!! 
thimble should be used as a measure, 
So that the beads will be uniform in 
size. Place the dough in the cent 
of the hands, and roll perfectly roun: 
being careful to leave no creases. 
little water may be used on the han: 
if necessary to make the balls smoot! 
Make each bead twice.the size you 
wish it to be when finished, as it wil! 
shrink about half in drying. If de- 
sired, each One may be carvéd with a 
pen knife, but they are usually }«!t 
smooth. Run a hatpin through 
center of the bead, and stick it into 
a pin cushion or a board especially 
prepared for this purpose, 

Let the beads remain on the pi: 
until perfectly dry, which will pr: 
ably be twu days. Be careful to keep 
them out of the sun, or’they wil 
crack. It is best not to make then 
during rainy weather, as they are 
likely to mold. If they show signs 
of molding, place them in a slight!y 
warmed oven, being careful not 
have it too warm. When. dry, the 
beads are ready to be strung on line: 
thread.> They are usually strung a 
ternately with little gold beads. 
pretty way to string them is to use 
two different sizes of rose beads, the: 
string one large rose bead, then t 
gold beads, then one small rose bea 
then two gold beads, then one large 
rose bead, etc. 

FRENCH SPAGHETTI—Slice togeth«r 
a dozen ripe tomatoes, or one quart 
of stewed tomatoes, four large green 
peppers and one onion. Simmer this 
for at least an hour, adding a biy 
leaf, one clove, and a few twigs «f 
basil and. coriander. Boil sphaghetti 
exactly 20 minutes, drain and drop it 
into the sauce. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and set in the oven five min- 
utes before serving. 


MAKING CHEESE—Can anyone t¢!! 


“how to make a small cheese like tn? 


American cheese that one buys.— 
RHUBARB JELLY—I would very much 
like a recipe for rhubarb jelly, also 

one for drop cakes.—[{Mrs L, T. 
will pomeee tell_me through the 
w to nae rose beads? 












“My Southern Rose” 








Words and Music by 
W.R.WILLIAMS. 





























A - way down South, in the 
My South-ern Rose, shes the 
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Miss-is -sip pi Val -ley, Stands a lit-tle cot - age with vy ‘round the door, There dwells Rose, a 
Queen of all the Val -ley, Ev - er in my mem-fy the _ past is_li a dream, How the birds would 
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atem 





per-fect South-ern beau __ ty, And ev ‘ry tume our glanc es meet I _ ilove her more t-tier a pic-ture, forshes 
glad-ly sing their wel-come, As youd wan-der thro’ wood-land by sil -vry stream Oft-en in __ the evening wewould 


iit t. ale mpo 


na-tures per-fect flowr, And seem-ing ly more beau: ti - ful is she to me each hour. love her, ‘aod 
watchthe set-ting sun, And see the dark ies go - ing home,when dai ly work was done. Starsstood watch t¢& 


ev’- ry bod - y knows, flow - er Val iey is my South - erm Rose 
na-tures sweet re - pose, And heard the - sto - ry, told m South - ern Rose. 


me 


e—- " ~ “_ - w o CWA sae —_ tr 
No smile 1s sweet - er, no maid - en neat Fair er than an-y wild - flow -er that grows; 

















my life, my own South-ern Rose. 





day she grows dear er, And to my heart near er, The star of 
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eat mail 
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pe Drudge—‘‘My goodness, 
rs. Careless, have u got 
neuralgia again? That's just 
what told you would hap- 
pen, washing the old way, 
with hot water. You have to 
rub the clothes so hard you 
get all overheated, and then 
you fill your kitchen with hot, 
sudsy steam while you _ boil 
your. wash. No wonder you 
take cold, coming right out in 
the air- I haven't had a cold 


nor neuralgia since I started 
using Fels-Naptha Scap and 
cool or lukewarm water for 
my washing and all my house- 
work.’’ 


- 


Lots of women 
don’t know how 
to do their work 
easily, quickly 
and better than 

_it was ever done 
_ before—butthere 
is a way. 


4] ~Tt’s the Fels- 
- Naptha way. 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap, in cool or 
lukewarm: water, 
4 without hard rub- 
“| bing or boiling, 
| makesthe dirtiest 
1 clothes clean and 
| white. It’s just as 
good for all kinds 
_ of housework and 
in the milkroom, 
| and it’s the p/eas- 
| ant way to do dis- 
_ agreeable work. 





- . Buy it by the box or carton and 
| follow directions on the Red and 
| Green Wrapper. 
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A Tide of Adbvontores 
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By PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


In the Dining Room—XIl 


HB exclaimed, “Oh my!” in- 
stead. “A nugget!—gold! 
—not from the—not from 
your claim?” 

His hand: slightly trem- 
bled. 

“From the ‘Laughing Water’ claim. 
Named for the girl I’m going to 
marry.” 

She .gasped, almost audibly. The 
things he said were so wholly unex- 
pected—so almost naked in their 
bluntness. : 

“The .girl—some girl you—lIsn’t it 
beautiful?’ she faltered helplessly. 


“Of course I don’t know—how any girl: 


could have such a singular name.” 

“Yes you do,” he corrected in his 
shockingly candid way. “You know 
when Dave gave her the name.” 

“Do 1?” she asked weakly, trying to 
smile, and feeling some wonderful, 
welcome sort of fear of the passion 
with which he fairly glowed. “You 
are—very positive.” 

He moved a trifle closer, touching 
the pin with a finger, as she held it in 
her hand. His voice slightly shook as 
he asked: 

“Do you like it?” 

“The pin? Of course. A genuine 
nugget! You were very kind I’m 
sure.” 

“T thought when you and I ride 
over to the claim, some day, you 
ought to have a horse of your own,” 
he announced in his manner of finali- 
ty. “So your horse and outfit are 
over at Charlie’s, at your order.” 

She looked at him swiftly. “My 
horse—over at Charlie’s?” 

“Yes, Charlie’s—the hay-yard. I 
thought you liked a side-saddle best 
and I found a good one in the hay.” 

“But i haven’t any horse,” she pro- 
tested, failing for a moment to grasp 
his meaning. “How could I have a 
horse in Goldite?’’ e 

“You couldn’t help having him— 
that’s all—any more than you can help 
having me.” 

The light in his eyes was far too 
magnetic for her own brown glance 
to escape. She hardly knew what she 
was saying, or what she was think- 
ing. She was simply aflame with hap- 
piness in his presence—and she feared 
he must read it in her glance. That 
the horse was his gift she compre- 
hended all at once—but—what had he 
said—what was it he had said, that 
she must answer? Her heart and her 
mind had coalesced. There was love 
in both and little of reason in either. 
She knew he was holding her eyes to 
his with sheer force of overwhelming 
love. She tried to escape. 

“You—mean > 

He broke all control: like a whirl- 
wind. 

“I mean I can’t hold it any longer! 
I love you!—I love you to death!” 

He took her in his arms suddenly, 
passionately, crushing her _. almost 
fiercely against his heart. He kissed 
her on the lips—once—twice—a dozen 
times in half a minute—feeling the 
warm, moist softness in the contact 
and holding her pliant figure yet more 
closely. 

She, too, was mad with it all, for a 
second. Then she began to battle with 
his might. 

“Van!—Mr Van!” she said, pushing 
his face away with a hand he might 
have devoured. “Let me go! Let me 
go! How daré You shan’t! You 
shan’t! Let me go!” 

Her nature, in revolt for a2 moment 
against her better judgment, refused 
to do the bidding of her muscles, 
Then she gathered strength out of 
the whirlwind itself and pushed him 
away like a tigress. 

“You shan’t!” she repeated. “You 
ought to be ashamed! How dare you 
treat me——” 

He had turned abruptly, looking 
toward the door. Her utterance was 
halted by his movement of listening. 
She had barely time to take up h-= 
papers, and making an effort at re- 
gaining her composure. Bostwick was 
coming down the hall. He presently 
appeared at the door. For a moment 
there was silence. 

Van was the first to speak. 

“How are you Searle?” he said 
cheerily. “Got over your grouch?” 

Bostwick looked him over with ill- 
concealed loathing. 

“You thought you were clever, I 
suppose,” he said in a growl-like tone 
that certainly fitted bis face. “What 
are you doing here, I’4 like to know?” 

“Tottering angels!” said Van, “did- 
mt that experience do you any good 
after all? No wonder the convicts 
wouldn’t have you!” 

Beth was afraid for what Bostwick 
might have heard. She could not cen- 
sure Van for what he had done; she 
saw he would make no explanations. 
At best she could only attempt to put 





a“ 
Dick,” she faltered, steadying her 
voice as best she might. “““They’re— 
very old friends.” 

“What's that?” demanded Bostwick, 
coming into the room and pointing 
at the bright nugget pin, lying ex- 
posed upon the table. “Some present, 
I suppose, for Mrs. Dick?” He started 
to take it in his hand. 

Van interposed. “It’s neither for 
Mrs Dick nor for you. It’s a’ present 
I’ve made to Miss Kent,” 

Bostwick elevated his brows. 

“Indeed ? ?” 

Beth fluttered in with a word of de- 
fense. 

“It’s just a little souvenir—that’s 
all—a souvenir of—of my escape from 
those terribl: men.” 

“And Searle’s return,” added Van, 
who felt the very devil in his veins at 
sight of Bostwick helpless and enraged. 

Searle opened his lips as if to fling 
out something of his wrath. He held 
it back and turned toe Beth. 

“It will soon be night. We have 
much to do. I suppose I may see you, 
privately—even here?” 

Beth was helpless. And in the cir- 
cumstances she wished for Van to go. 

“Certainly,” she answered, raising 
her eyes for a second to the ‘horse- 
man’s, “—that is—if ad 

“Certainly,’’ Van answered cordially. 
“Goodby.” He advanced and held out 
his hand. 

She gave him her own because there 
was nothing else to do—and the tin- 
gling of his being made it burn. She 
did not dare to meet his gaze. 

“So long, Searle,” he added smil- 
ingly. “Better turn that grouch out to 
pasture.” 

Then he went. 

The shadows of evening met Van 
as he stepped from the outside door 
and started up the street. Then a 
figure emerged from the shadows 
and met him by the corner. it was 
Queenie. Her eyes were red from 
weeping. A smile that someway 
affected Van most poignantly, he 
knew not why, came for a moment tu 
her lips. 

Queenie 


“You didn’t expect to see me here,” 
she said. “I had to come to see if it 
was so.” , ; 

“What is it, Queenie? What do 
you mean? What do you want?” 
he answered. ‘What's the trouble?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “I don’t want 
nothing I can git—I guess—unless— 
Oh, is it her, Van? Is it sure all 
over with me?” 

“Look here,” he said, not unkindly, 
“‘vou've always been mistaken, 
Queenie. I told you at the time— 
that time in Arizona—I'd have done 
what I did for an Indian squaw— 
for any woman in the world. Why 
couldn't you let it go at that?” 

“You know why I couldn’t,” she 
#enswered with a certain intensity of 
utterance that gave him a species of 
chill, “After what you done—like the 
only real friend I ever had—I be- 
longed to you—and couldn’t even 
take myself. away.” : 

“But I didn't want anyone to be- 
long to me, Queenie. You know that. 
I could barely support my clothes.” 

Her eyes burned with a strange 
luminosity. Her utterance was eager. 

“But you want somebody to belong 
to you now? Ain't that what’s the 
matter with you now?” 

He did not answer directly. - 

“T didn’t think it was in you, 
Queenie, to féllow me around and 
play. the spy. I’ve liked you pretty 
well—but—I couldn't like this.” : 

She stared at him helplessly, as an 
animal might have looked. 

“T couldn’t help it,” she mur- 
mured, repressing some terrible emo- 
tion of despair. “I won't never 
trouble you no more.” 

She turned around and went away, 
walking uncertainly, as if from physi- 
cal weakness and the blindness of 
pain. Van felt himself inordinately 
wrung—felt it a cruelty not to run 
and overtake her—give her some 
measure of comfort. There Wwas 
nothing he could do that would not 
be misunderstood. Moreover, he had 
no adequate idea of what was in her 
mind—or in her homeless heart. He 
had known her always as a butterfly; 
he could not take her tragically now. 
“ “Poor girl,” he said as he watched 
her vanishing from sight, “if only she 
had ever had a show!” 

He looked back at .Mrs Dick's. 


‘Bostwick had ousted him after all, 


before he could extenuate his mad- 
ness, before he could ascertain 
whether Beth were angry or not— 
before he could bid her good-by. 
Now that the cool of evening was 
upon him, along with tthe chill. of 
sober reflection, he feared for what 
he had done.. He was as mad, as 
crude as Queenie. Yet his fear of 


Beth’s opinion was a sign 1 he. 


loved 
lo 


~he 2 “Ro such 

eee, Or ae Seas -him- 

r the~ regrets persist- 

mtly haunted his reflections. es 

_It was a moonlight night, he pon. 
dered. He had counted on riding by 
the Wnar glow to the “Laughing 
Water” claim. . Would Beth, by any 
possibility, attempt to see him—coma 
out, perhaps, in the moonlight—for 
a word before he should go? 

He went to the hay-yard. Dave 
had disappeared. Half an hour of 
search failed to bring him to light. 
On the point of entering a restaurant 
to allay his sense of emptiness, Van 
was suddenly accosted by a wild-eyed 
man, bare-headed and sweating, who 
ran. at him, ealling as he came. 

“Hey!” he cried. “Van Buren! 
Come on! Come on! She’s dyin’ and 
ali she wants is you!” 

“What's. wrong with you, man?” 
inguired the horseman, halted by the 
fellow’s words. “What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“Queenie!” gasped the 
panting for his~ breath. “Took 
poison—O, Lord! Come on! Come 
on! She don’t want nothing but 
you!” 

Van turned exceedingly pale. 

Her Last Desire 
What you want is the 


fellow, 


“Poison? 
doctor!”’ 

“He's there—long ago!” answered 
the informant excitedly, and swab- 
bing perspiration from his face. 
“She won’t touch his dope. It’s all 
over, I guess—only she wants to ses 
you.” : 

“Show me the way, then—show me 
the way. Where is she?”’ Van shook 
the man’s shoulder roughly. “Don't 
stand here trembling. Take me to 
the place.” 

The man was in a wretched plight, 
from fear and the physical suffering 
induced by what he had. seen. He 
reeled drunkenly as he started down 
the street, then off between some 
rows of canvas structures, heading 
for a district hung with red. At the 
edge of this place, at a isolated cabin, 
comprising two small, rough rooms, 
the man seemed threatened with 
collapse. . 

“May be too late,” he whispered 
hoarsely, as he listened and heard no 
sounds from the house. “I’m _ goin’ 
to stay outside—and wait.” 

The door was ajar. Without wait- 
ing for anything further, Van pushed 
it open and entered. 

“There he is—I knew it!” cried 
Queenie from the room at the rear. 
It was a cry that smote like a’ stab. 

Then he came to the room~where 
she was lying. 

“TI knew you'd come—I knew it, 
Van!” said the girl in a sudden out- 
burst of sobbing, and she tried to rise 
upon her pillow. Agony, which she 
had fought down wildly, seized her 
in a spasm. She doubled on the bed. 

Van glanced about quickly. The 
doctor—a young, inexperienced man 
—was there, sweating, a look of ab- 
ject helplessness upon his face, The 
room was a poor tawdry place, with 
gaudy decorations and a litter of 
Queenie’s finery. In her effort to 
conquer the pains that possessed her 
body, the girl had distorted her 
face almost past recognition. Van 
came to the bedside directly, placed 
his hand on her shoulder, and gave 
her one of his characteristic little 
shakings. 

“Queenie, what have you done?” 
he said. ‘“What’s going on?” 

“It’s nobody's fault—but what was 
the use, Van?—what was there in it 
for me?’ 

She tried to smile. 
rible effort. 

“She won't take anything—the 
antidote—anything! There isn't a 
stomach pump in town!” the doctor 
broke in desperately. ‘“‘She’s got to! 
It’s getting too late! We'll have to 
force it down! Maybe she’d take it 
for you.” »~He thrust a goblet into 
Van's nervous hand. It contained a 
misty drink. 


{To be Continued] 
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Singer Once Farmer’s Daughter— 
With the death of Lillian Nordica in 
Java last month, the world loses one of 
its best known operatic stars; Lillian 
Norton was the daughter of a NewEns- 
land farmer, and was one of the pio- 
neers among the American musicians. 
At the beginning of her career native 
born American singers were subjects 





“for je8t, but by sheer merit and sound- 


ness of-musicianship Madam Nordica 
won her way to the front. Even she 
Italianized her name to win favor, 
however. 


Little Jim, in climbing off the wood- 
shed, a place he was forbidden to £0, 
tore his clothes. 

“Now mamma will punish you!” ex- 
claimed sister Lucy. 

“What do I care?” was the happy 
rejoinder. “Scoldings don’t hurt; whip- 

a thw ed last long; and. killin’ you 
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1§ MAYNT BE A 
REG LAR WAY. BUT IT 
SERVES THE PURPOSE 
PRETTY WELL! 














City Willie in the Dairy “ Where There’s a Will There’s a Way ”—Sequel Next Week 
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Her Happiest Vacation 
ETTA WEBB 
ITH a sigh Hester dropped her 
book. It was useless to try to 
study longer. She must think 
bout what was so troubling her. Of 
ourse She knew that there was no way 
put. Home and vacation meant one 
nd the same thing for her, . And she 
eaded both. It camé to her unpleas- 
ntly that she was perhaps the only 
irl in the whole school who did not 
90k forward to the fast approaching 
ummer with eagerness and joy. But 
hen, that was not her fault. Whose 
fault indeed was it? 

“I've never been able to find out,” 
he thought. “They haven't the knack 
f getting along at home someway. Of 
purse I know that things will go bet- 

r when I get to earning money by 
saching. Then I can really begin to 
help. But now— Oh, now! How 
m I ever going to live through such 
nother vacation as the last?”’ 

She sighed again heavily while her 
aze wandered about the pretty room. 
Mentally she contrasted it with what 
waited her at home. There were some 
ings about the room that were al- 
post luxurious, but these had all been 
tontributed by Janet. Janet was her 
pommate. For Janet to have a wish 
ranted was as easy as crooking her 
little finger. It was almost as if she 
ived within constant communication 

th a fairy godmother. 

“Lucky Janet,” thought 
wistfully. 

As if in response to her own name 
ihe door opened and Janet entered. 
Bhe was smiling. 

“Good news, Hester!” she 
yaving a letter over her head. 

“For you?” There was a listlessness 
in Hester’s tone. She was not expect- 
ng any good news. 

“Yes, and for you, too.” Janet 
fropped down upon the divan beside 
Hester. “Listen! In my last letter 
home I asked mother if I couldn't in- 
vite you to spend your vacation with 
me. And she’s written to say I may, 
Hester!” She flung an arm about Hes- 
£... hugged her. ‘“Aren’t you 
ad?” 

“I'm so glad that I can’t realize it 
yet,” Hester answered, slowly. “Oh, 
Janet, it is beautiful in you and your 
mother to give me this opportunity to 
have a really happy vacation. You see 
was thinking about going home just 
syou come in, And I actually dread- 
d it, Janet.” 

“I can’t imagine anyone dreading to 
0 home,” Janet said. ‘“‘Why, vacation 

one long holiday for me. ‘Tom’s 
home from college and Katherine 
from the conservatory. They have 
losts of friends, but though I’m young- 
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Send Orange Judd Amen- 
can Agriculturist for a trial 
tip of 10 weeks to some 
friend or neighbor who does 
not read it—it is a gift that 
will ‘be ever appreciated. 
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er they always’ let me into their good 
times, There’s boating and picnics and 
2uto rides—father’s got a new car, you 
know. And Maria, who has been with 
us ever since I was born, makes my 
favorite.dessert for me. And there are 
new books to read and new stories to 
hear, and always a lot of invitations. 
The only trouble is vacation is soon 
over. Just as I begin to realize I’m 
having a perfectly splendid time the 
dressmaker is hired in and begins to 
fit me out with a new school wardrobe. 
This summer there will be an added 
joy. You will be thefe, too.” 

“Yes!” Hester was flushed with an- 
ticipation. She laughed gaily, “And to 
think all my worrying was to no pur- 
pose! I'll just write to mother and tell 
her that I'm going home with you. She 
will consent I know. But I want to be 
sure,”’ 

Three days later Hester got a reply 
written in her mother’s delicate, wa- 
vering hand. She was willing that 
Hester should spend her vacation with 
her school friend instead of coming 
home. 

“Of course we have all looked for- 
ward to your coming, dear, as you 
must know, but we do not want to de- 
prive you of anything that will give 
you happiness. And I realize that you 
have worked very hard all the year 
and need more complete rest than you 
can find here at home.”’ 

Hester’s eyes filled with tears. She 
felt a sudden straining at her heart of 
the ties that bound her to her old 
home. 

“But it’s my last real vacation,” she 
whispered to herself. “And it’s the 
first I ever took all for myself. I'll do 
better work next year because of it. 
And surely I am entitled to one royal 
good time before the actual business of 
life begins. Mother seems to feel that 
as well as I.” 

Yet all that last week while she was 
finishing her year’s work and packing 
away the things that she intended to 
take to Janet's, Hester was not really 
happy. She could not have told whence 
it came—that little, haunting con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing that rose up 
with her in the morning and lay down 
with her at night. It seemed all the 
time as if there was a still, small voice 
calling—calling to some hitherto un- 
awakened sense of duty and loyalty 
within her. 

School ended in the usual flurry of 
farewells and departures half gay, haif 
regretful. Some of the girls were go- 
ing not to return; their lifework was 
to claim them henceforth. Others, 
like Hester, were looking triumphantly 
forward to the next year as their last. 

Hester and Janet walked to the sta- 
tion together on a morning all hope 
and promise with its work of golden 
sunshine weaving earth and sky to- 


gether. 
[To be Continued] 





Circle Drawing Puzzle 


Here are four connected circles that 
can be drawn with one continuous 


A Circle Puzzle 


stroke of a pencil, and without cross- 
ing a line or going twice over the same 
ne, 





The Pullet Crowned 
There was a young woman named Net 
Who a pullet once kept as a pet. 
When it started to crow 


She explained, “Wel know, 
Eve taised her ‘a suftragette!” 
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A COOL KITCHEN 


A cool kitchen on ironing day is possible 


The heat is all in the burner—none in the 


The New Perfection is cheaper than coal—and 
Broils, bakes, roasts, toasts. 

In 1, 2, 3 and 4 burner sizes. 
1914 model 4 burner, cabinet range with fireless 
cooking oven. At all hardware and general stores. 


Standard Oil Company 








Ask to see the 
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Sad Iron saves timé, eeaper. and foot- 
steps. o changing irone—no constant w: ing from iron- 
{ng board to stove—one iron does all the work. 
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AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 
22 monthsorreplaced free. Agents 
having wonderful success. H. 
W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 
hours. Mrs. Fields top 
pairs on one street. G. 
W.Noble made $35 in 

















A chance of a lifetime. Write 
@uicx for terms and samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPA! 
6046 West St. Dayton, Ohig 


5 A Lady 


s’ can take off or put ona 
VY tire ef a Ford Car in two 
* minutes with the Magic 
Clincher Tire Tool. 
Price $5.00. 

Max Machine Co. , Clinton, Mass. 


Neat Doll 2c 








We want your little git to have one 
of our li hi lis that will 
never . is you can make 

in ten minutes. It requires I 
stung and to be sewed a) oes v 
wear iron. one -2 inches 
bi We will this doll fur a 2 

stamp. 
Send tm your order early. 










































































~ HUDSON Six-40 
For 1915 


ap 


We submit this new model of the HUDSON 
Six*s40 as the typical modern car. It reveals the 
latest refinements in motor car building. In 
any group of high-grade cars it will seem the 
thoroughbred. No other car in so many ways 


meets present-day ideals. 


Our Crownin; | 
The first HUDSON Six-40 came out 
last year. Our 48 engineers, headed by 
Howard E. Coffin, had devoted three 
years to the model. ‘Their effort was to 
embody here the final conception of an 
ideal car. 


’ They established new standards in 
Sixes. They brought quality Sixes, for 
the first time, into the price field of Fours. 
’. They brought the weight under 3,000 
pounds—for a roomy car with extra ton- 
neau seats. That was 1,000 pounds less 
than average former weights on cars of 
like capacity. They did this by skilful 
designing and better materials, without 
sacnificing strength. 

- They reduced operative cost, for a car 
of this p yeltd os eae lor 
They y employing a new-type 
motor and by building a light-weight car. 
‘ They made this car one of the hand- 
somest, one of the best-equipped cars in 
the world. Then we fixed the price at 
$1,750—the lowest price that had ever 


been quoted on any type of quality car. 
Last Year's Recorc 
3,000 Oversold 


That: car was the year's sensation. 


Men flocked by the thousands to it: 
‘With the largest output in HUDSON 
history, the end of the season left us 
3, nf cg ey re - 
- premiums——as as —for 
spies on this HUDSON Six-40. 
Ina mechanical way the car proved 
itself the greatest of HUDSON successes, 


It has run for a season in thousands of 
hands, under all road conditions, And not 


a single shortcoming developed. So our 


whole engineering corps, during all last 
year, worked on nothing but stdenmneite. 


'. Now comes a new model with all these 
refinements. There are 31 new features 
in comfort, convenience and beauty. 


' And there comes a new price—$1 550. 
This is due to the fact that the car's. pop- 
ularity has compelled us to treble our out- 
put. This -trebled output reduces our 
cost about $200 per car. 


Look back three years, when every 
Six cost over $3,000. When high-grade 
cars of any type cost around $2,000. 
Then look at this HUDSON Six-40—a 
better Six than men dreamed of then— 
priced at $1,550. You will realize then 
what HUDSON engineers have accom- 


plished for motor car buyers. 


This is just the car that tens of thou- 
sands want, It is a smooth-running Six, 
and men want that. In size and power 
it marks the sane medium. In quality, 
beauty, finish and equipment it reveals 
the best that’s possible. In price, weight 
and operative cost it marks the bottom 
limit for this-class car. 


As an ideal combination—as a typical 
modern, high-grade car—you will not find 
a rival in sight of it. Most men will con- 
cede this—all things considered—the top 
place in the motor car field. 

tues lsalers.everr > cre now 
lew cars on ‘show. 


aia log on request 
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Go see the new. features—the 31 re- 
finements—which our engineers have 
added in the past 12 months. Then note 
that, with all these, the price this year is 
$200 less—all because of our trebled 
output. These are some of the attractions 
which you will find embodied in this 
new-model HUDSON Six-40. And - 
some of the best of them are not yet 
found in any other car. 


A distinguished streamline body. 

All hinges concealed. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires ahead of front door. 

Seats for up to 7 passengers. 

Extra tonneau seats, disappearing. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 

20-coat finish on body. 

123-inch wheelbase. 

Wider seats—higher backs. 

More-room for the driver. 

“One-Man” top, with quick-adjusting 
curtains attached. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified Delco starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 

Simplified wiring in metal conduits. 

Lock on ignition and lighting switch. 

Far better carburetion. 

Speedometer drives from transmission. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Tubular propeller shaft. 

All instruments and gauges within reach 
of the driver. 

Trunk rack on back. 

Still less weight—2,900 pounds. 


New price, $1,550 f.0.b. Detroit. 
Standard Roadster, same price. 





Our Larger 


‘The HUDSON Six-54—built on the 


same lines, with | 35-inch wheel base and 
greater power—sells for $2,350, It is 
0 


r men who want a big, impressive car. 


_ HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8021 Jefferson Ave, Detroit, Mich. 


























